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ABSTRACT 

The progress of Iowa public elementary and secondary 
schools and community colleges made in 1992 toward the National 
Education Goals is described in this report. The first section 
describes selected initiatives designed to reach major goals of the 
state's strategic educational plan: increasing student achievement; 
transforming the education system; and building leadership and 
accountability. The second section describes Iowa's progress toward 
meeting each of the six National Education Goals. The third section 
presents elementary/secondary data on academic outcomes, enrollment 
trends, school finance, staff, and curriculum units. Basic 
information is provided on Iowa community colleges in the fourth 
section, which details their accomplishments, learner outcomes, 
enrollments, programs, and finance. A total of 19 figures and 64 
tables are included. (LMI) 
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A Message from the Governor 



Three years ago, as Chairman of the National Governors' Association, I had the honor of working 
with President Bush and the nation's governors to conceive and initiate the historic National Education 
Summit in Charlottesville, Virginia. 

At the Education Summit, the President and the governors agreed 

"To establish a process for setting national education goals; 

To seek greater flexibility and enhanced accountability in the use of Federal resources to 
meet the goals, through regulatory and legislative changes; 

To undertake a major state-by-state effort to restructure our education system; and 

To report annually on progress in achieving our goals." 

In February of 1990, the governors and the President reached agreement on the six national 
education goals, and the National Education Goals Panel was created shortly thereafter. Today, none 
can deny the impact that the national goals have had on the drive to reform education. In everv state in 
the nation, governors, state legislators, business leaders, labor, and the education community K^ve 
reshaped their agendas to achieve the goals. 

The 1992 National Education Goals Panel progress report and the Iowa Condition of Education 
report show that we are making modest progress. More Iowa students are enrolling in advanced math 
and science courses and foreign language courses; math and science scores have risen modestly but 
steadily since 1985, and the reported use of alcohol and other drugs has declined since 1984. 

However, the reports do not gloss over the need for greater progress here at home, in other states, 
and as a nation in comparison with the rest of the world. According to the most recent report from the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, 20 percent of Iowa eighth grade students scored lower 
than the basic achievement level. Additionally, too few Iowa. students are enrolled in advanced math 
and science courses, and there are still too many students who report using alcohol or drugs. 

The Goals Panel Piud the State of Iowa will continue to annually report on progress toward the 
national education goals, ana we are committed to the pursuit of strategies which will he'o iowa and 
the nation achieve these ambitious goals. Acting together, teachers, administrators, parents, students, 
school board members, state policy makers, business, labor, and community leaders can get the job 
done. I ask all of you to join me in this endeavor. 




Governor 
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To The Citizens of Iowa: 



Mce than *re. yea. ago we ",ts*«Xe^-" 

needed changes. u • i, h ' e 

AddWonalimpo^an. component of 

developed. 

Vocational-technicaleducationisund^ngmaior*^^^^^^^^ 
students, often underserved by our s^'^o°'\"' ' ''=„^^ "'^^^^^^^ coordination witt, community 

Iton SX community colleges into the next century. 

Looking back, we can also see a s'gnlfl^a-u i.c.asein .^^^^^^^^^^ 
from early childhood education P'°8rams. We see *at tK^^^^^ ^^^^^ ,he 

The progress to date has f.^^^^r^lZ^^'Jl^^^^^. Tv^'^mX^ 
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Initiatives for Change 



Introduction 



Like education nationwide, Iowa's elementary/ 
secondary and community college education 
system is changing rapidly to keep pace with the 
rapid changes occurring in families, the economy, 
society and the world. Public and professional 
demands for quality programs and services have 
stimulated examination of current practices and 
exploration of alternatives to improve educa- 
tion. 

To encourage and guide such change, the State 
Board of Education has adopted a long-range 
strategic plan for education. Based on the rec- 
ommendations and input of a 45-member stra- 
tegic planning council and a wide range of Iowa 
citizens, the plan establishes long-range goals 
for elementary/secondary and community col- 
lege education in Iowa. 

This section of the report describes selected 
initiatives designed to reach major goals of the 
strategic plan: increasing student achievement, 
transforming the education system and building 
leadership and accountability. Some initiatives 
are being implemented at the elementary/sec- 
ondary level, some at the community college 
level, and some at both levels. 

Increasing Student 
Achievement 

Elementary/ Secondary 
Assessment 

The Department of Education has initiated work 
in several areas to help local school districts 
identify and utilizeeffective assessment strategies 
based upon research. Several of these efforts 
involve pilot projects incorporating the imple- 



mentation of effective strategies as well as pro- 
fessional development components. 

As part of the Department's outcomes and as- 
sessment initiative, an assessment committee 
composed of teachers, curriculum specialists, 
and assessment specialists from across Iowa has 
been established. The committee, working in 
collaboration with educators who have been 
developing drafts of learner outcomes, has em- 
barked on a process to develop a local school 
district guide to assessment planning. This docu- 
ment will providean annotated list of assessment 
alternatives for consideration at the local level. 

Iowa is also voluntarily participating in several 
national projects involving assessment strate- 
gies. The new standards project involves 1 7 pilot 
states, representing over 50 percent of the nation's 
students. The initiative will establish national 
benchmarks and a national assessment system 
which will provided valid and reliable assess- 
ment strategies to local school districts in the 
areas of authentic performance tasks, portfolios, 
exhibitions and projects. During 1991-92, the 
first year of the seven-year project, 20 Iowa 
teachers in 10 school districts piloted fourth 
grade mathematics and language arts perfor- 
mance tasks. Training was provided for these 
teachers in using alternative scoring techniques. 
In preparation for the 1992 93 school year, 12 
teachers from four Iowa school districts partici- 
pated in a national conference during which 
new assessment tasks were drafted for future 
piloting. 

Preparations have been made in Iowa for pilot- 
ing a new national assessment system called 
Work Keys, an integrated, comprehensive system 
designed to strengthen workplace skill compe- 
tencies. The Work Keys system consists of four 
components: assessment, job profiling, curricu- 
lum, and reporting and recording. Assessment 
items are currently undergoing field reviews, 
with pilot sites being selected throughout the 
state. Iowa is one of the charter states for Work 
Keys, along with Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee 
and Wisconsin. 
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The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), a Congressionally authoriz'xl program, 
is the nation's only continuing, nationally rep- 
resentative indicator of education performance 
for students at grades four, eight, and 1 2, and for 
young adults. During the 1991-92 school year, 
157 Iowa districts piloted NAEP assessments. 

Renewed Service Delivery System 

Since 1989-90, Iowa has provided nationally 
recognized leadership for special education re- 
form known as the ^Renewed Service Delivery 
System (RSDS)/' a major initiative designed to 
increase the level of learning and achievement 
of all students to their maximum potential. RSDS 
supports site-based planning through the devel- 
opment of building plans designed to coordinate 
all available resources in general education, 
special education and the community. A prob- 
lem-solving approach emphasizing the use of 
curriculum-based measures and other forms of 
functional assessment is used in designing in- 
terventions and measuring outcomes for stu- 
dents. 

Seventy-six percent of Iowa school districts 
participated in RSDS during the 1 991-92 school 
year, with 56 percent of school buildings in- 
volved ?n this change process. Nine research 
projects are underway for the 1 992-93 school 
year that will continue to assess the scope and 
efficacy of the changes. A study conducted dur- 
ing the 1991-92 school year to assess the per- 
ceptions of professional educators indicated that 
78 percent of those interviewed believe that, 
when fully implemented, RSDS will produce 
better outcomes for students in comparison with 
the traditional system. 

Special Education and Chapter 1 Blending 

Blending the resources of the federally funded 
Chapter I and special education programs to 
better meet students' educational needs is the 
focus of a Department of Education initiative 
begun in 1991. Chapter I is designed to meet the 
needs of educationally deprived students, while 



special education progran ;S are desi gned to meet 
the needs of students with disabilities. The two 
havetraditionally operated separately, with little 
interaaion or collaboration between teachers or 
students in thetwo programs, primarily because 
of regulations goverrjing how the funds may be 
used. 

In June 1 991 , the Department of Education asked 
Iowa schools to submit proposals for pilot pro- 
grams coordinating the instructional and sup- 
port services of Chapter I and special education 
in order to meet the needs of students experienc- 
ing difficulty in school. Proposals from the Des 
Moines, English Valleys, Glenwood, Saydel and 
Starmontschool districts were approved, and the 
districts' programs are operating on a pilot basis 
during the current school year. 

Practices being explored in the pilot programs 
include team teaching by Chapter I and special 
education teachers; team teaching by regular 
education. Chapter I and special education 
teachers; Chapter I and special education teach- 
ers participating on problem-solving teams; 
providing instruction and services in the regular 
classroom rather than in "pullout" programs; 
and theuseof paraprofessionals in the classroom 
to support instruction of Chapter I and special 
education students. 

At the end of 1 992-93 school year, the Depart- 
ment of Education will review the pilot pro- 
grams. If deemed successful, they will be cited as 
examples of success blending practices and the 
procedures for developing these practices. 

Early Childhood Education 

Si nee 1 989, Iowa has made a major commitment 
to prevention of school failure by funding grants 
for innovative educational programs for young 
children and families considered to be "at-risk." 
Grants are awarded to public school districts, 
non-profit agencies and Head Start programs. 

During 1991 -92, grantstotalingalmost $5 million 
funded 67 comprehensive child development 
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programs provided by Head Start, non-profit 
agencies and public school districts. More than 
1 ,1 00 children, ages three through five, received 
educational, health, medical and dental services, 
and their parents received educational and 
support services. Evaluation of the programs 
showed that the children developed increased 
social skills, became more self-reliant, and de- 
veloped characteristics necessary for success in 
elementary school. Nearly all parents surveyed 
reported improved parenting skills. Employment 
rates for the parents increased, as did the numlDer 
of parents pursuing further education. All 67 
programs have been funded for the 1992-93 
school year. Since 1989, nearly 3,000 children 
and their families have been served by these 
programs. 

Parenting and literacy skills are the focus of grant 
programs serving the parents of at-risk children, 
from birth through age three. For 1992-93, 12 
such programs received grants of more than 
$700,000throughtheChild DevelopmentCoor- 
dinating Council. The programs give parents the 
opportunity to increase their knowledge and 
skills in managing family resources, nutrition, 
health care, child growth and development and 
positive guidance techniques. Nearly 1,000 
children and families are being served by these 
programs during the current school year. 

Public school districts with a high proportion of 
at-risk students are eligible for grants for inno- 
vative programs for children in kindergarten 
through grade three. Grants totaling almost $3.5 
million have been awarded to 25 programs in 
both urban and rural districts for the 1992-9? 
school year. 

Duringthel 991-92school year, these programs 
served approximately 5,400 children. The pro- 
grams emphasize small class size, low pupil- 
teacher ratios and the development of the whole 
child. Services to parents are also included, and 
many schools have hired additional staff or used 
school counselors to coordinate this effort. All 
programs include guidance and counseling ser- 
vices and coordinate their services with other 



community agencies. Preliminary program 
evaluations show significant increases in the 
number of parents involved in support programs 
and referrals to other service agencies. Immuni- 
zation rates for the children participating in- 
creased, while the number of children retained 
at grade level decreased. As a result of thegrants, 
the districts were able to hire more than 250 
additional staff members to provide services to 
students and parents. 

Despite the impact of these grants, only half of 
the eligible Iowa children are being served by 
Head Start, according to current estimates. In 
addition, an estimated 15,000 at-risk children 
are not being served. 

Programs for Students At-Risk 

In order to meet the needs of students at-risk, 
Iowa provides programs and services for drop- 
outs, dropout prevention programs, homeless 
programs and school -based youth services. 

The Iowa Code provides for the development of 
programs and support services for dropouts and 
dropout prevention programs. Since 1985, pro- 
grams have increased from 10 to 104. Fifty 
percent of Iowa's dropouts return and graduate 
viathis initiative. Twenty-seven programs started 
under this process are now supported by local 
tax levies. In 1991,8,781 students (931 dropouts 
and 7,850 potential dropouts) were served at an 
average excess cost of approxi mately $ 1 ,042 per 
student. 

In 1 991 , dropout rates were reduced in districts 
with prevention programs by .76 percent. Forty- 
three percent of the students served improved 
their grade point average by a full grade point, 43 
percent of the students with poor attendance 
improved their attendance rates, and 47 percent 
of the students identified as having truancy 
problems decreased theirtruancy. Approximately 
45 percent of the alternative school graduates 
pursued postsecondary training. 
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Iowa's goal is to eliminate homelessness and the 
barriers it presents to education and success. 
Fifty-three percent of Iowa's homeless popula- 
tion (1 6,000) are children, in 1 989, state admin- 
istrative rules were developed to provide direc- 
tion for schools in addressingthegrowing problem 
of homelessness. Schools are asked to address 
six primary barriers: residency and guardian- 
ship, coordination and identification, program 
continuity, transportation, student records and 
public awareness. During 1991, Iowa secured 
$189,000 in additional funds for staff develop- 
ment to assist administrators, model programs to 
demonstrateeffectivepractices, K-1 2 curriculum, 
informational materials and research. 

With funding from the Iowa legislature, four 
communities,Des Moines, Dubuque, Marshall- 
town, and South Tama, developed model pro- 
grams that involve schools and community ser- 
vices in cooperative arrangements to better serve 
at-risk youth. Each community received a 
$191,000 state appropriation and developed a 
center either in or near a middle or high school 
to create a link between schools and community 
services. Outreach services were established 
with parents and other family members. In 1 991 , 
the programs served 4,225 youth. The commu- 
nities involved in these programs a re experiencing 
increased communication among school, service 
agencies and parents, increased student atten- 
dance and improved school performance. 

Elementary/Secondary and 
Community College 

Literacy 

Adult illiteracy is a multi-faceted problem af- 
fecting not only individuals, but the welfare of 
the society as a whole. In Iowa, several state 
agencies conduct programs to address the 
problem. 

"^'le Department of Education coordinates the 
Iowa Literacy Program and the activities of the 
Iowa Literacy Council. The Iowa Literacy Pro- 



gram recruits and trains volunteer tutors. During 
fiscal year 1 992, 1 ,281 tutors worked with 2,1 30 
new adult readers, an increase in both numbers 
from the previous year. The Iowa Literacy Coun- 
cil supports the Iowa Literacy Congress, a bian- 
nual meeting for new adult readers, which de- 
velops leadership skills, encourages peer sup- 
port and creates public awareness of literacy 
issues. The Council is also sponsoring a federal 
grant application for a state literacy resource 
center. 

The Department of Education is coordinating 
Iowa's participation in the National Adult Lit- 
eracy Survey, a major study currently being 
conducted of the literacy skills of adults across 
the continental United States. The study will 
yield detailed information about the levels and 
types of literacy skills Iowa adults possess and 
will be the basis for future programming deci- 
sions. The results are expected to be available in 
1993 or 1994. 

The Department of Education is cooperating 
with the Department of Corrections to meet the 
educational needs of inmates in Iowa's eight 
correctional institutions. During the year ending 
June 30, 1991, ^50 inmates participated in lit- 
eracy instruction and 1,440 in GED instruaion 
as a result. The Department of Employment 
Services is currently converting its offices to 
"workforce centers" in order to help clients 
develop the skills, including literacy, necessary 
for success on the job. Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) and TARGET Alliance programs 
throughout the state also help lowans improve 
literacy and other educational skills in order to 
increase their employability and strengthen the 
state's workforce. 

Community College 
Excellence 2000 

The Higher Education Act of 1990 created the 
Excellence 2000 Program and established a for- 
mula and account through which Quality In- 
structional (QUIC) Centers and Program and 
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Administrative Sharing Agreements would be 
funded. 

The QUIC Center initiative is designed to pro- 
mote the development of community college 
vocational, technical and occupational programs 
that are unique, of high quality, may be particu- 
larly expensive to operate, or are highly special- 
ized. The intent of the legislation was to increase 
quality and accessibility in programs to be se- 
lected through a competitive process by provid- 
ing special funding. 

Program and Administrative Sharing Agreements 
aredesignedtoencouragearrangements whereby 
instructional programs or administrative posi- 
tions or functions are shared between two com- 
munity colleges or a community college and a 
regent institution. The purpose of this legislation 
is to increase efficiency and student access and 
to reduce unnecessary duplication of services. 
Even though funding has not yet become avail- 
able beca use of state budget constra i nts, a nu m ber 
of program sharing agreements between com- 
munity colleges have been developed and more 
are in the planning stages. 

Administrative rules for both initiatives have 
been approved,andguidelinesh a ve been d eve 1 - 
oped for proposal submission and review. Pro- 
posa Is wi 1 1 be sol i cited from commun i ty col I eges 
as soon as funding is available. 



Developmental Education 

Developmental students are those who are 
underprepared to succeed inpostsecondaryarts 
and sciences and vocational education programs. 
Community college students may be 
underprepared for many reasons. Frequently, 
students with developmental needs are mem- 
bers of populations traditionally excluded from 
the mainstream of higher education or their skills 
have eroded for a variety of reasons. 

Students who need developmental education 
services are often the very^ people for whom 



community colleges were created to provide 
equal access to higher education and the chance 
for a better life through meeting personal and 
occupational goals. Because of their low cost 
and convenient locations, community colleges 
have provided increased economic, geographic 
and physical access to studerits with develop- 
mental needs. Emphasis is also placed on aca- 
demic assessment by assisting students to de- 
veloptheskillsand attitudes necessary to succeed 
at the postsecondary level. 

While Iowa's community colleges have pro- 
video developmental education for many years, 
services and programs have not been adequately 
funded. In 1990 the legislature expressed its 
intent to establish a mechanism for funding 
developmental education. In support of that 
intent, the Department of Education has con- 
ducted a survey of services, colleaed enrollment 
data, and compiled this information into a report 
which has been submitted to the General As- 
sembly. In addition, specific standards for de- 
velopmental education will be included in the 
new accreditation standards for community 
colleges. 

Assessment of Student Learning 

Iowa's community col leges are actively engaged 
in developing and implementing plans to assess 
and document learning outcomes. Each college 
has developed a model for evaluating its instruc- 
tional programs, and many have developed 
comprehensive processes for evaluating and im- 
proving institutional effectiveness. In addition, 
each institution is responding to the new re- 
quirement of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools to assess student achieve- 
ment. 

As those plans are developed and implemented 
they will be coordinated at the local level with 
new state accreditation and program evaluation 
requirements. In addition, Iowa is developing an 
accreditation process and standards that are 
compatible with local efforts in order to mininrize 
duplication. 
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Transforming the 
Education System 

Elementary/Secondary 
Choice 

Iowa families have educational choices through 
the options provided by open enrollment, home 
schooling and the Post Secondary Enrollment 
Options Act 

Open enrollment al lows parents to choose which 
school district their children attend. Thefirst year 
of open enrollment in Iowa wa^ 1989-90, and 
less than one-tenth of one percent (458 ^.tudents) 
of the certified enrollment participated, due in 
part to eligibility restrictions. Participation in 
1990-91 was 1,484 and in 1951-92 reached 
5,332. Preliminary figures for 1992-93 indicate 
that at least 7,500 students will attend a district 
other than their district of residence under this 
option. 

A 1991 study examined the family characteris- 
tics, reasons for transfer and user satisfaction of 
Iowa's open enrollment participants for the 1 990 
91 school year. Results of the study indicated 
that the typical participating family had two 
white |:^rents/guardians, one or two children, 
and an above-average education and income 
level. The main reasons for transfer were quality 
of education, family convenience and proxim- 
ity. Over 95 percent of those who responded 
were either very satisfied or somewhat satisfied 
with the transfer process, and over 93.6 percent 
indicated the transfer had accomplished its pur- 
pose. 

Iowa's new compulsory attendance law, now in 
its second year, allows parents or guardians to 
teach their own children at home. It also allows 
them to take advantage of academic, testing or 
extracurricular programs at their school though 
"dual enrollment." 



Another opportunity for home schooling fami- 
lies and school districts to work together is 
through the student's enrollment in a home 
school assistance program. Schools choosing to 
offer this assistance provide a teacher who works 
with the family, answers questions, offers guid- 
ance and suggestions and makes school re- 
sources available to the family. 

1992-93 is the first year that home schooled 
students who do not have a licensed teacher 
involved with their educational program will 
take standardized tests or submit a portfolio of 
their workto a certified professional for purposes 
of assessing educational progress. Through the 
cooperation of the regional area education 
agencies, training for teachers who wish to be 
portfol io assessors wi 1 1 be offered throughout the 
state. 

The Post Secondary Enrollment Options Act 
allows Iowa students to t-arn college credits 
while still in high school, its purpose is to pro- 
mote vigorous academic or vocational-techni- 
cal pursuits and to provide a wider variety of 
options to high school pupils by allowing them 
to enroll part-time in non-secretarian courses in 
eligible postsecondary institutions. During the 
1979-80 school year, 731 students participated 
under this act. During the 1990-91 school year 
999 students participated. 

The 1 991 General Assembly modified the eligi- 
bility requirement to include identified gifted 
and talented ninth and tenth grade students. 

Schooi District Restructuring 

School district reorganizations and whole-grade 
sharing agreements are locally initiated activi- 
ties. The Department of Education monitors and 
helps govern the procedures, assists with the 
legal and technical process, and provides re- 
quested guidanceto school officials and citizens. 

The Department of Education provides several 
types of reorganization studies requested by the 
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local boards or citizens. The studies develop 
specific conclusions and address the long-range 
viability of districts, the need for whole-grade 
sharing or reorganization and recommendations 
about which neighboring districts would form 
the best alliances. 

In 1984-85, the last year of a long period of 
school structure stability, there were 438 school 
districts, with 437 of them operating their own 
high schools. In 1992-93 there are 418 school 
districts, and only 362 operate high schools. 
Whole-grade sharing began in 1980-81, with 
only two districts involved for the first five years. 
For the 1992-93 school year, 121 such ar- 
rangements are in place. 

Since 1980, the Department of Education has 
conducted reorganization stud'es for 240 dis- 
tricts. Many districts have asked for multiple 
study visits. 

Phase in of the Educational Excellence 
Program* 

Teachers are becoming more effective in the 
classroom and are assuriiing new leadership 
roles as a result of Phase III of Iowa's four-year- 
old Educational Excellence Program. The pro- 
gram is designed to promote quality and effec- 
tiveness in teachers through supplemental and 
performance-based pay and comprehensive 
school transformation. Teachers can earn extra 
money for additional work or for superior per- 
formance. In 1990-91 , the average teacher sal- 
ary increase in Phase III was approximately 
$1 ,075. Total Phase III expenditures in 1 990-91 
were $43.5 million. 

According to a Department of Education report, 
the majority of districts and AEAs have seen 
teachers' roles expand as a result of Phase III. 
New roles include mentoring new teachers, 
coaching peers, training colleagues and col- 
laborating with other teachers and administra- 
tors. Districts and AEAs reported that Phase III 
has helped to develop teachers as instructional 



leaders and that student performance has also 
improved. 

A 1 990 amendment to the Phase HI legislation is 
encouraging the accomplishment of building- 
and district-level goals. The legislation states that 
the intent of Phase III is "that real and fundamental 
change in the educational system must emerge 
from the school site, and that plansfunded in this 
program must be an integral part of a compre- 
hensive school district or area education agency 
effort" to meet goals or needs. 

Phase I of the Educational Excellence Program is 
designed to recruit quality teachers by raising the 
starting salary for full-time teachers to $1 8,000. 
Ph ase II was estabi i shed to retai n qua I ity teachers 
byincreasingthesalariesofexperiencedteachers. 
About $41 .2 mill ion was devoted to Phases I and 
II in fiscal year 1992. 



Elementary/Secondary and 
Community College 

Iowa Communications Network 

In Octobei 1 991 , construaion began on a state- 
wide fiber optic network to meet the educational 
and administrative needs of the state of Iowa. 
When it is finished, the Iowa Communications 
Network (ICN) , the first such network in the 
nation, will initially link the state's educational 
institutions at 105 locations. The network will 
offer educational opportunities to students of all 
ages. 

Planning for the network began in 1986. Mem- 
bers of the Iowa Legislative Council, aware that 
an increasing number of educational institutions 
in Iowa were usfng interactive telecommunica- 
tions technologies to achieve distance-education 
goals on a local and regional basis, decided to 
coordinate these technologies to achieve a 
statewide network. A consultant was hired to 
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propose a plan, and the Iowa Communications 
Network was adopted in August 1 987. 

The first part of the three-part network provides 
a major backbone connection to each of the 
state's 15 community colleges and to the three 
state universities. These locations will be linked 
with Iowa Public Television, the educational 
network control center, by fiber optictechnology 
providing two-way, full-motion video on as many 
as 48 simultaneous video channels. The second 
part of the network connects each of the com- 
munity colleges (the regional switching centers) 
to one site in each county of the geographic area 
which they serve. Two-way, full-motion video 
will be provided with capacity for as many as 1 2 
simultaneous video channels. These county sites 
will have dedicated telecommunication class- 
rooms available for use by any of the state's 
educational institutions. The contraa for con- 
struction of the first of two parts was issued on 
April 15, 1991. Approximately 1,800 of the 
2,600 miles are currently in the ground. Con- 
struction ofthe fiber project will be completed in 
1993. 

A third component of the network will connect 
each of the county sites to local schools and 
other educational institutions needing access to 
the system. 

A coalition of educational agencies and organi- 
zations applied for and recently received a $4 
million Star Schools grant from the federal gov- 
ernment to use the statewide telecommunica- 
tions network for distance learning opportunities 
in mathematics and science, initially, and in 
foreign languages and vocational education. 

Community College 
Staff Development 

A state staff development program was estab- 
lished to promote excellence in teaching and to 
enhance the quality, effectiveness and perfor- 
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mance of Iowa's community college staff. The 
goals of a high quality staff development pro- 
gram should relate to the overall mission ofthe 
college to improve instruction and program of- 
ferings and to meet future needs. In addition, 
college employees, particularly faculty, should 
be involved in planning for staff development 
activities. 

This program was established to provide fund- 
ing to community colleges specifically for staff 
development. Becauseofstatebudget constraints, 
appropriation of funding has been delayed until 
fiscal year 1 994. In anticipation of funding in the 
near future, the Department of Education has 
established a staff development committee, with 
faculty representation from each community 
college, to develop state goals for staff develop- 
ment, including state-wide or regional activities, 

Building Leadership 
AND Accountability 

Elementary/Secondary 

Accreditation ^ 

The Department of Education accredits public 
school districts and nonpublic schools through a 
process designed to safeguard the educational 
welfare of students and encourage school im- 
provement well beyond minimum Standards. 
The state sets minimum accreditation standards 
which must be met by public school districts; 
nonpublic schools that meet the standards may 
also be accredited. The current standards went 
into effect in July 1989. 

The accreditation process consists of two phases. 
The first includes routine visits and reviews to 
check compliance with standards and identify 
improvements that can bemadeto move beyond 
the minimum. If deficiencies warrant, a second 
visit, which includes an intensive review ofthe 
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district or nonpublic school, may result. If defi- 
ciencies are found as a result of this visit, the 
Department of Education and the district or 
nonpublic school agree on a reasonable time 
line for correcting the problems. If that time line 
is not met, the loss of accrec .ation is recom- 
mended. Such action was taken against one 
district in 1990. 

During the 1991-92 school year, 289 districts 
and nonpublic schools received routine ac- 
creditation visits. Eight nonpublic schools re- 
quested that the State Board of Education re- 
move their accreditation and one nonpublic 
school closed. 

The Department recently amended the accredi- 
tation on-site visit process and will be piloting, 
evaluating and revising it as needed during the 
1992-93 school year. The major focus of the 
process is being shifted from compliance with 
the minimum standards to exceeding the mini- 
mum standards through school transformation 
efforts. Identifying support services to assist with 
that effort is another important focus. 

Accountability 

Increasing accountability in the educational sys- 
tem is a priority of *e State Board of Education. 
Accredited public school districts and nonpub- 
lic schools are required to identify needs, plan, 
set student achievement and other goals, assess 
their progress in meeting the goals and be ac- 
countable by reporting results to their communi- 
ties and to the Department of Education. The 
documentation of compliance and the identified 
local needs and goals are used in state-level 
planning. 

As reported by districts during the 1 990-91 school 
year, progress in complying with these require- 
ments varies. Almost all districts and nonpublic 
schools (93 percent) reported that district or 
school goals had been established. Compliance 
with the steps in the process was also high, with 
the exception of reporting progress to their re- 
spective communities. Compliance with this 
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standard was 40 percent. Reported progress in 
establishing and assessing student goals was 
generally lower than progress in establishing and 
reporting district goals. The highest level of com- 
pliance, 60 percent, was for developing a clear 
plan to assess student goals. The lowest, 35 
percent, was for reporting the goals and progress 
in achieving them to the com^ jnity. 

The comprehensive planning requirement is in- 
tended to result in school improvement by co- 
ordinating planning and goal setting with cur- 
riculum development, staff development and 
other development and implementation pro- 
cesses. Through this process, schools and com- 
munities can integrate local needs, existing prac- 
tices, mandates and their human and financial 
resources into an effective school organization* 

Elementary /Secondary and 
Community College 

Vocational Education 

Ensuring that all high school students learn basic 
vocational competencies and strengthening the 
link between vocational education and the world 
of work are two goals of Iowa's new vocational 
education standards, created by Senate File449* 
The standards became effective July 1 , 1 992. 

The Department of Education began in 1990 to 
prepare for implementation of the new compe- 
tency-based standards. With input from incum- 
bent workers and teachers, the Department 
identified student competencies in each of the 
six vocational areas: agriculture, business or 
office skills, health occupations, consumer and 
family science, industrial education and mar- 
keting education. This process was finalized in 
1991-92. In addition, during 1991-92 the De- 
partment developed and field tested program 
management guides for teachers in all six vo- 
cational areas and developed implementation 
material for administrators. 
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During 1991-92, regional planning boards to 
help schools coordinate their vocational educa- 
tion efforts were established in all 15 merged 
areas of the state. To ensure a smooth transition 
from secondary to postsecondary training, high 
schools are required to enter into an articulation 
agreement with at least one postsecondary in- 
stitution. These agreements are being developed 
during the 1992-93 school year. 

To maximize resources and opportunities for 
students, most Iowa school distrias have de- 
veloped consortia to provide vacation education 
programs. Six consortia of school districts and 
community colleges were formed during 1 991 - 
92 ,as well as 43 consortia of two or more school 
districts or school districts and area education 
agencies. 



Federal legislation established a technical 
preparation initiative, called "tech-prep." Its 
purpose is to provide planning and demonstra- 
tion grants to consortia of school districts and 
postsecondary institutions for the development 
and operation of four-year programs leading to a 
two-year associate degree or a two-year certifi- 
cate. These programs are designed to link sec- 
ondary schools and post-secondary educational 
institutions in a comprehensive, systematic 
manner. 

Six three-year tech-prep education grants were 
funded during the 1991-92 school year. The 
funding provides for the planning, demonstra- 
tion and dissemination of model programs. One 
grant was awarded in each of the following 
areas: industrial technical applications, health 
planning, business, food service, apprentice- 
ship, and business and office education. Addi- 
tionally, planning was initiated to develop a 
statewide tech-prep model framework that may 
be implemented across the state. 

A task force was established in 1991 to develop 
a new vision for vocational-technical education 
in Iowa. The ten-member task force was com- 



posed of representatives of secondary schools, 
community colleges, the State Council on Voca- 
tional Education and educators. 

Recognizing the changes in the workplace needs 
of the state and nation and the federal and state 
legislative directions, the task force envisioned a 
new paradigm for education. It defined the roles 
and relationships between secondary and post- 
secondary institutions and recommended strat- 
egies for enhancing the delivery of vocational 
education programs and services to both sec- 
ondary and postsecondary students. The final 
recommendations of this report were adopted by 
the State Board of Education in 1992. 

In 1991 , the Department of Education received 
a competitive planning grant from the Council of 
Chief State School Officers to begin developing 
the youth apprenticeship concept in the state. 
Concurrently, the Iowa General Assembly de- 
veloped Work Start legislation which became 
law in 1 992. The intent of the legislation and of 
youth apprenticeship is to encourage education, 
labor and business to build vocational education 
programs that provide both school-based and 
work-based education, with significant instruc- 
tion at the work site. 

As a result of both of these initiatives, Iowa was 
one of six states to receive a federal grant of 
$200,00 to develop a youth apprenticeship 
system. The Departments of Education, Economic 
Development and Employment Services and the 
Governor's Office are developing the system. 
Business, education and labor will also partici- 
pate. 



Strategic Planning 

in January of 1991 , the State Board of Education 
approved a strategic planning process to develop 
a long-range plan for elementary/secondary and 
community college education that could be up- 
d-^ted and revised each year in response to 
changing needs. The process consisted of infor- 
mation gathering, collaborative decision mak- 
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ing, approval and implementation and evalua- 
tion and reporting. 

The information gathering step included the 
review of recommendations from several recent 
state reports including the Condition of Educa- 
tion Report, the report of the Commission on 
Enhancing Educational Leadership in Iowa, the 
report of the Iowa Business and Education 
Roundtable as well as information provided by 
other organizations and constituents. The criti- 
cal issues that are the "target" of the plan grew 
out of the analysis of this information. These 
critical issues were discussed and further shaped 
by participants at 15 regional meetings held in 
1991. 

The Strategic Planning Council was appointed 
by the director of the Department of Education 
and began meeting in May 1991 to develop 
recom mendati ons. The 45-member Counci 1 was 
composed largely of practitioners representing a 
variety of roles in Iowa education. 

The Council held 15 regional meetings to gain 
reactionsto the original recommendations. They 
reviewed more than 1,500 written group com- 
ments. 

The Council submitted its final recommendations 
to the director of the Department in 1991 . The 
director amended some recommendations and 
added others before submitting them to the State 
Board. Additional changes were made after the 
State Board's initial discussion at its November 
meeting. The plan was adopted by the Board in 
December 1991. 

Immediately following State Board approval, 
development began on action plans needed to 
develop each of the major objectives of the plan. 
A progress report was provided to the State Board 
in October of 1992, and a formal revision and 
update of the plan should take place in Septem- 
ber of 1993. Results of some critical objectives 
will be reported in the Condition of Education 
Report. 



One of the objectives of the current strategic plan 
is to providxi leadership and coordination for the 
system that supports elementary and secondary 
education. The need for dramatic change in our 
educational structure requires that existing re- 
sources be marshalled in a way that avoids the 
fragmentation, duplication and unequal access 
that are part of today's structure. The Department 
of Education has provided three ''convocations" 
ofmajor participants in thissupport system which 
includes the area education agencies, commu- 
nity colleges, education preparation programs, 
the FINE Foundation, the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the Board of Educational Examiners. 
Specific change strategies dealing with educator 
preparation programs, statewide learner goals, 
the framework of AEA services, and several other 
collaborative efforts tiave been ♦he topic of dis- 
cussion, reaction and improved coordination. 

Community College 

Accreditation Standards 

State legislation enacted in 1990 required the 
Department of Education to develop new stan- 
dards that will require and encourage commu- 
nity colleges to improve their effectiveness, 
thereby creating greater accountability and 
quality. These standards are to be adopted by the 
State Board of Education by July 1993, In addi- 
tion, the Department is required to develop a 
process for accrediting community colleges based 
on these new standards. 

In October 1992 a preliminary set of standards 
was finalized. These standards are the result of 
an interactive process, developed by the Depart- 
ment, in which community college profession- 
als were heavily involved through a task force of 
community college chief academic officers and 
other staff assigned to standards writing teams. 

The final set of standards, to be presented to the 
State Board in May 1993, will have had input 
from college administrators, trustees, faculty and 
other staff, students and community members, 
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including review by the Community College 
Accreditation Advisory Committee, whose 
membership represents a broad cross-section of 
stakeholders. 

While the Department has provided the leader- 
ship for this initiative, the progress made during 
this year would not have been possible without 
signifi cant comnriitment of key staff and resources 
from the community colleges. The development 
of new accreditation standards has been a col- 
laborative effort that is expected to result in 
consensus on a set of standards that will establish 
direction for Iowa's community colleges into the 
next century. 

Accreditation Process 

Currently, community colleges are subject to 
joint approval by the State Board of Education 
and the State Board of Regents, based on an 
annual evaluation visit. A new state accredita- 
tion process, scheduled to be implemented dur- 
ing fiscal year 1995, will involve an accredita- 
tion evaluation of each college every five years, 
and approval will be by the State Board of 
Ed u cati on.Underthisnew system, state a ccred i - 
tation of community college programs and 
functions will be based on compliance with the 
iew accreditation standards, as documented in 
a reportto be developed by the college and a visit 
to the college by an evaluation team. 

Program Evaluation 

In addition to a process for the development of 
standards, the Department of Education and the 
community colleges decided to develop a model 
for evaluating instructional programs that will 
become a part of the accreditation process. 
Following an extensive review of literature o^ 
program review, the Department has developed 
an results-oriented model in which four out- 
comes for instructional programs have been 
identified: enrollment, retention and comple- 
tion; educational achievement; post-program 
performance; and placement. For each outcome. 



evaluative criteria and assessment options for 
each criterion have been developed. 

Implementation of the model in 1995 will in- 
volve collection of data on annual and five-year 
cycles, annual monitoring and a desk audit that 
will be conducted on each instructional program 
every fiveyears, to coincide with theaccreditation 
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In recosnition of the important role of education in maintainingtheeconomic strength, security and 
Sronal coS of the United States, the president and the nation's governors agr^ 
S ish and S or progress towa^^ national education goals at the Education Summit in 1 989 
nT?90 thrNaS C^^^^^^^ Association adopted six goals presented by the president in his 
'Ste of the Sn^^^^^^ and created the National Education Goals Panel to evaluate and 
report on progress toward meeting the goals. 

ThP mnpl issued its first national report. Building a Nation of Learners, in 1991 . The report sum- 
SlhT^ttnfor^^^^^^^ then Mailable atfhe national leveL '-^'^^^f-™ 
Natinnal Education Goals, this state's first report, was also issued in 1991 . It was a compilation oi 

aSe°Sa,r deigned ,0 describejhe s,a.^^ 
included brief descriptions of programs and initiatives likely to affect that status. 

This vear-s Drosress report has been incorporated into the Condition of Education Report in order 
JJ pr't^dlKns wXa broader, more coordinated range of information on the educational 
enterprise in our slate. 
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Goal I: By the Year 2,000, 

ALL CHILDREN IN AMERICA WILL 
START SCHOOL READY TO LEARN. 



The National Education Goals Panel considers 
this to be the nation's most essential educational 
goal. The panel states, "A good beginning for 
every child is the key to all other goals, and if a 
solid foundation can be laid in the first years of 
life, prospects for school success will be dramati- 
cally enhanced." 

Although there is not yet an adequate measure of 
school readiness, physical well-being, emotional 
maturity, social confidence, language richness 
and general knowledge are considered essen- 
tial. The following information describes factors 
believed to influence these characteristics. 



Indicators 

Family Income Status 

According to 1989 tax returns, 1 1 .2 percent of 
the Iowa p^^pulation (based on 1990 Census 
figures), reported incomes below the poverty 
level (Source: Iowa Department of Education). 
Although this figure was fairly consistent with 
the figures from the two preceding years, it 



followed a six-year decline and represents a 
slight increase from two years ago (Table 1 ). 

Prekindergarten Enrollment 

In 1991-92 prekindergarten enrollments went 
up 8.02 percent from the previous year and up 
209.8 percent from 1 985-86. In 1 991-92 enroll- 
ment reached 3,017, up from 2,793 in 1990-91 
and 974 in 1985-86. All but one enrollment 
category has experienced large increases since 
1985-86, with the largest increases in districts 
with total enrollments of 400-599 (Table 1 .2). 

Chapter 1 Preschool Programs 

The majority of Iowa school districts choose to 
spend their Chapter 1 dollars in the areas of 
reading and mathematics. However, during the 
1991-92 school year, 18 districts also allocated 
a portion of thei r Chapter 1 budget to a preschool 
program. These programs served 468 students 
and must adhere to federal guidelines. 

Prenatal Health 

According to States in Proiile, the State Policy 
Reference Book, ^99^ the percentage of mothers 
who received late or no prenatal care during 
their pregnancies was 2.5 in Iowa, which com- 
pares to 6.1 percent across the nation. Low 
birthweight is defined as 2,500 grams or less 
(approximately 5 pounds 8 ounces). The percent 
of babies born in Iowa in 1990 that had low 



PERCE^^T OF lOWANS AT OR BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL 



1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


14.7 


14.5 


15.0 


14.9 


14.6 


14.2 


12.7 


10.7 


11.0 


11.2 


11.2 



Source: Iowa DepAitmeni of Revenue 

Poverty guidelines change annually and vary according lo family size. For an average family of four, ihc guidelines specify ihc poverty line ai 
$13,950(1990). 
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birthweights was 5.4. Table 2 represents the 
distribution of the birthweights of babies born in 
1990. Table 3 ropr^^sents the percentage of live 
births that were low birthweight within each age 
category of the mother. The greatest percentage 



occurred among mothers under age 1 6 although 
moderate percentages were also evident for 
mothers between 1 8 and 1 9 years of age and 45 
and over. 



Birthweight or Babies by Sex (1990 Data) 



Grams 


999 
or 

Less 


1.000 

to 
1.499 


1.500 

to 
1.999 


2.000 

to 
2.499 


2.500 

to 
2.999 


3.000 

to 
3.499 


3.500 

to 
3.999 


4.000 

to 
4.499 


4.500 
and 
Over 


Wt. 
Not 
Avail. 


M 


.50 


.42 


1.00 


3.35 


11.27 


32.01 


34.59 


13.52 


3.29 


.06 


F 


.35 


.45 


1.03 


3.90 


15.39 


38.00 


30.77 


8.62 


1.46 


.02 


T 


.42 


.49 


1.08 


3.42 


13.68 


35.13 


32.29 


11.26 


2.22 


.02 



Source: Iowa Depaitment of Health 




Low BfRTHWEIGHT BtRTHS BY AgE OF MOTHER (1990 DaTA) 


Age 


Percent 


Age 


Percent 


Under 16 


8.2 


30-34 


4.6 


16-17 


6.7 


35-39 


6.1 


18-19 


8.1 


40-44 


6.4 


20-24 


5.9 


45-1- 


18.2 


25-29 


4.7 


Not Stated 




Source: Iowa Depaitment of Heidlh 




Percent of Live Births by Education of Mother 



Education 


1985% 


1986% 


1987% 


1988% 


1989% 


1990% 


Elementary (grades 1-8) 
Secondary (grades 9-11) 
Secondary (grade 12) 
CoUegc/Postsecondary 
Education Level Not Stated 


1.79 
10.64 
45.10 
42.12 
.34 


1.73 
10.57 
44.87 
42.56 
.26 


1.74 
10.55 
43.35 
44.00 
.35 


1.77 
10.16 
41.58 
46.00 
.46 


1.84 

10.70 
87.13* 
NA 

.32 


1.89 

10.87 
40.35 
46.59 
.31 



Source: Iowa Department of Health 

*this year the dau wai designated only as 1 2th grade and above. 
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As reported in States in Profile, The State Policy 
Reference Book, 1991 the infant mortality rate, 
measured by the number of deaths per 1 ,000 live 
birthS; was also lower for Iowa (8.7 percent) than 
the nation (10.0 percent). Iowa ranked 36th 
among the 50 states. Table 4 shows trends in the 
percentage of live births by the education level of 
the mother. The distributions remained relatively 
constant between 1985 and 1990. Over 50 
percent of the mothers completed at least 1 2 
years of formal education. Approximately 93 
percent of the fathers of babies born m 1 990 
were ages 20 to 39. Ninety-three percent of the 
mothers were ages 1 5 to 34. 



Goal 2: By the Year 2,000, 
the high school graduation 
rate will increase to at least 

90 PERCENT 



Although every state has laws requiring children 
and youth to attend school, the National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel estimates that nearly half a 
million students leave school between grades 1 0 
and 12 without completing the educational 
program. Numerous studies show that failure to 
complete hi gh school seriously handicaps future 
economic status and productivity. 

1990 data indicate that 93 percentof Iowa's 19- 
to 20-year olds hold a high school credential; for 
23- to 24-year-olds it is 92 percent. 

The following information describes attendance 
completion programs and dropout prevention 
programs. 

Indicators 

Students may earn a General Educational De- 
velopment certificate (GED) by successfully 



Number of GED Diplomas Issiued 
AMONG Iowa 16-20 Year Olds 
1988-1991 



Year 


Number 


1988 


U77 


1989 


1,777 


1990 


2,082 


1991 


2,284 



Source: Iowa Department of Educauon 




completing tests of general knowledge and skill 
development in writing, social studies, science, 
mathematics, literature and the arts. This di- 
ploma is equivalent to a high school diploma. 
Table 5 demonstrates trends in the number of 
GED diplomas granted to students between the 
ages of 1 6 and 20. There was an increase of 
1 2.68 percent between 1 988 and 1 989, a 1 7.1 6 
percent increase between 1 989 and 1 990 and an 
increase of 9.7 percent from 1990 to 1991 . 

Dropouts 

Dropouts are those students who leave school 
for any reason except death or transferring to 
another school before graduating or completing 
a program of study. 

In 1 990-9 1 as in 1 985-86 the highest percentage 
of dropouts jame from districts in the three 
largest enrollment categories. As a percentage of 
total students, grade 1 1 had the highest percent- 
age of dropouts, 4.2 percent. The statewide 
dropout rate increased slightly from 2.3 percent 
i n 1 985-86 to 2.5 percent in 1 990-9 1 . The actual 
number of dropouts decreased from 5,343 in 
1 985-86 to 5,030 in 1 990-91 . (Table 6) 

Table 7 represents the dropout rate as a percent 
of the students enrolled by grade. While steady 
decreases have generally occurred in the rates 
for grades 7 and 8, increases occurred for grade 
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Table 6 



Total Dropoitts by Enrollment Category 1990-91 

Grade Level %of %of Drop- 
Total Total Enrollment out 
7 8 9 10 11 12 Dropouts Dropouts in7thnil2 Rate 



State 


19 


33 


1,127 


1,243 


1388 


1,220 


5,030 


0.6 


1.6 


2.5 


<250 


0 


0 


7 


6 


5 


11 


29 


2.1 


5.2 


0.9 


250-399 


0 


1 


12 


31 


32 


32 


108 


4.7 


10.4 


1.0 


400-599 


1 


1 


35 


64 


69 


64 


234 


8.1 


14.5 


1.1 


600-999 


5 


9 


68 


97 


130 


% 


405 


18.0 


25.4 


1.3 


1,000-2,499 


0 


4 


178 


210 


280 


233 


905 


19.0 


19.2 


1.7 


2,500-7,499 


0 


0 


180 


236 


280 


261 


957 


47.6 


23.7 


2.4 


7,500+ 


13 


18 


647 


599 


592 


523 


2392 


100 


100 


4.9 




Source: Iowa Department of Education 



9 between 1985-86 and 1988-89 and between 
1989-90 and 1990-91. Rates for grades 10, 11 
and 1 2 are down in 1 990-91 from these highs in 
1988-89. The 1990-91 rates in grade 1 1 show an 
increase over the rates in 1 989-90. 

Of ail dropouts in 1 990-91 , 86.56 percent were 
Caucasian. More than half, 54 percent, were 
male, and 46 percent were female. 



Dropout Prevention Programs 

The Code of Iowa provides financial incentives 
to school districts for operating dropout preven- 
tion programs. During 1 992-93, 98 programs are 
bei ng offered, a 1 6.7 percent increase over 1991- 
92. Making the Difference, a 1 990 Department 
of Education publication, suggests that dropout 
rates were reduced in districts with dropout 
prevention programs. 



Tabic 7 



Dropouts as a Percent of Students 
Enrolled by Grade Level 
1985-86, 1988-89, 1989-90 and 1990-91 



Grade 










Level 


1985-86 


1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


7 


0.16 


0.08 


0.07 


0.05 


8 


0.31 


0.18 


0.19 


0.09 


9 


3.00 


3.23 


3.21 


3.24 


10 


3.04 


4.08 


3.67 


3.65 


11 


3.45 


4.47 


4.14 


4.38 


12 


3.44 


4.01 


3.74 


3.94 


Total 


2.29 


2.61 


2.46 


2.49 



Source: Iowa DqMiiment of Education 
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Goal 3: By the Year 2,000, 
American students will leave 

GRADES 4y 8 AND 12 HAVING 
DEMONSTRATED COMPETENCY IN 
CHALLENGING SUBJECT MATTER 

INCLUDING English, mathe- 
matics, SCIENCE, HISTORY AND 

geography; and every school 
IN America will ensure that 
all students learn to use 
their minds well so they may 
be prepared for responsible 
citizenship, further 
learning and productive 
employment. 



Iowa schools are required by state standards to 
set achievement goals and report progress to- 
wards meeting those goals. In addition, Iowa 
schools have voluntarily assessed student 



achievement through the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills and the Iowa Tests of Educational Devel- 
opment for the past four decades. These two 
assessments provide comparative information 
on how well Iowa students perform compared to 
other students in the states and in the nation. Also 
provided is information on enrollments in for- 
eign language courses, Advanced Placement 
programs and Postsecondary Enrollment Op- 
tions courses as indicators of competency in 
challenging subject matter. In addition, as an 
indicatorof citizenship, informationon voting is 
presented. 

Indicators 



Tests and Assessments 

Median midyear performance scores of Iowa 
students cn the language skills section of the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills are displayed in Table 
8. Since 1 985 the trend across most of the grades 
has been toward higher scores. The lower el- 
ementary grades have the highest levels of 
achievement. 

Median reading scores of Iowa students, as shown 
in Table 9, show stable reading achievement 
levels, with only minor fluctuations between 
1985 and 1991. 



I 




Comparison of Iowa Medun Midyear Perjformance on ITBS Language Skills Total Score 
(In terms of 1965 'Base Year' Iowa Grade Equivalents) 











Year 










Grade Level 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


3 


38.3 


38.4 


38.7 


38.9 


39.2 


39.5 


39.5 


39.3 


4 


47.1 


47.3 


47.5 


47.5 


47.6 


48.0 


48.2 


48.4 


5 


56.5 


57.1 


57.5 


57.8 


57.5 


57.6 


57.8 


57.9 


6 


66.5 


66.9 


66.9 


67.3 


67.1 


67.0 


66.8 


66.9 


7 


73.1 


73.5 


73.9 


73.8 


73.3 


73.9 


73.6 


73.6 


8 


82.5 


83.0 


83.6 


84.0 


83.5 


83.7 


84.1 


83.7 



Source: Iowa Testing Programs, University of Iowa 
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COMPAKISONS OF lOWA MEDIAN MIDYEAR PSSFORMANCE 










ITBS Reading Scores 1985 thkough 1991 








Year 








Grade Level 










Ending 


3 


4 




5 


6 




7 


8 


1985 


38.5 


46.4 




55.1 


64.5 




72.6 


80.3 


1986 


38.8 


46.6 




55.5 


64.8 




72.9 


80.7 


1987 


39.0 


46.7 




56.1 


65.1 




73.4 


81.3 


1988 


39.1 


46.7 




56.4 


65.5 




73.8 


81.5 


1989 


39.0 


46.6 




56.0 


65.1 




73.2 


81.1 


1990 


39.1 


46.6 




56.0 


65.0 




73.6 


81.3 


1991 


39.0 


46.3 




55.8 


64.8 




73.2 


81.4 


No»e: 1965 "Bus Ye«r" Iow« Grade Equivtlent Scores 














Source: Iowa Testing Prograns, Univenity of Iowa 
















Table 10 • ' ' 


Mean ITED Scores in Socfal Studies 












Year 








Grade Level 




1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


9 




13.3 


13.7 


13.7 


13.9 


13.9 


14.0 


13.9 


10 




15.0 


15.4 


15.2 


15.4 


15.4 


15.4 


15.5 


11 




17.0 


17.6 


17.4 


17.4 


17.5 


17.6 


17.6 


Source: Iowa Testing Programs, University of Iowa 





Enrollment iN Foreign Language by Enrollment Category — 1985-86, 1990-91 and 1991-92 

1985-86 1990-91 1991-92 



Enrollment 


Number 


Estimated* 


Number 


•climated* 


Number 


Estimated* 


Category 


Enrolled 


% Enrolled 


Enrolled 


% Enrolled 


Enrolled 


% Enrolled 


State 


46.791 


30.8 


63.107 


48.0 


69.470 


51.2 


<250 


658 


20.4 


707 


43.5 


643 


48.8 


250-399 


1.667 


18.2 


2.990 


40.1 


2.566 


39.9 


400-599 


2.769 


18.9 


5.657 


39.7 


6.034 


40.5 


600-999 


5,079 


21.8 


8.353 


41.6 


9.034 


44.8 


1.000-2.499 


10.536 


30.2 


15.776 


49.1 


17.913 


51.9 


2.500-7.499 


13.018 


42.7 


13.194 


53.7 


14.130 


54.3 


7.50O+- 


13.064 


35.9 


16.430 


52.4 


19,150 


59.1 



•Based on pcrccnugc of 9-12 students enrolled in foreign language. . 
Source: Basic Educational Dau Survey - Department of Education 
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Average Iowa Test of Educational Development 
scores for Iowa students at grades 9, 10 and 1 1 
for 1 985 through 1 991 are described in Table 1 0. 
The average scores at all three grade levels have 
been above their 1985 base and have generally 
increased for most years. 

Enrollments 

In 1991-92, 51 .2 percent of students in grades 9 
through 12 were enrolled in foreign language 
courses, compared to 31 percent in 1985-86, 
with the highest percentage in distrias with 
7,500 or more students and the lowest in districts 
with enrollment of 250 to 399. (Table 1 1 ) 

The number of Iowa students participating in the 
Advanced Placement program has increased 
every year since 1988. r.,023 Iowa students 
participated in 1991. 



Number of Advanced Placement Candidates 

1988 THROUGH 1991 





Iowa 


% Change from 


Year 


Candidate 


Previous Year 


1988 


1,059 




1989 


i;221 


15.3 


1990 


1,797 


47.2 


1991 


2,023 


12.6 



Source: Advnced PUcement Program 
National and Iowa Summaiy Reporu 1988-1991. 
The CoUcf e Board 



As in 1990, the majority of Iowa Advanced 
Placement participants for all exam areas were 
males, 52.8 percent. 

More than 88 percent of Advanced Placement 
participants for all exam areas in 1991 were 
white, and 4.35 percent were Asian/Asian 
American. Other ethnic groups each represented 
less than one percent of total participants. 



Table 13 shows the distribution of Iowa Ad- 
vanced Placement students by the most fre- 
quently taken exam areas, except mathematics 
and science. !n the seven areas shown, Iowa 
participants scored above the national average. 



Tabic 13 



DlSTRIBUnON OF lOWA ADVANCED PLACEMENT 

Participants by Frequently Taken Exams 


Exam 
Area 


No. 


Iowa 
Average 
Score 


National 
Average 
Score 


English Literature 
and Composition 


561 


3.09 


3.07 


U.S. History 


225 


3.06 


2.81 


English Language 
and Composition 


207 


3.05 


2.94 


European History 


165 


3.22 


2.98 


Government and 
Politics U.S. 


89 


3.25 


2.97 


Economics Macro 


46 


4.02 


3.07 


Economics Micro 


43 


3.09 


2.98 



Source: Advanced PUccmcni Progrun. Nationil jind Iowa 
Sxjnunaty Reports 1990-91. The College Board 



Since 1 989, Iowa's 1 1 th and 1 2th grade students 
have had the opportunity to enroll in postsec- 
ondary institutions while simultaneously being 
enrolled in their public school district. The Post- 
secondary Enrollment Options Act was enaaed 
to promote rigorous academic or vocational- 
technical pursuits and to provide a wider range 
of options to high school students. 
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Tabic 14 



1991 POSTSECONDARY ENROLLME^^T OPTIOMi, ACT ENROLLMENTS BY TyPE OF iNSTUUnON AND TYPE OF CoURSE 









Jr-Sr 






Social 


Human- 


Career 


Voc 


Jrs 


Sis 


State Totals 


Jrs 


Srs 


Total 


Math 


Science 


Studies 


ities 


Options 


Tech 


Cour 


Cour 


Regents Institutions 


5 


59 


64 


32 


22 


8 


31 


2 




7 


88 


Community College 


109 


554 


763 


231 


65 


368 


296 


52 


45 


216 


841 


Private 4 Yr. College 


27 


139 


166 


27 


13 


87 


91 


10 




31 


197 


Private 2 Yr. college 




6 


6 


5 


2 


1 


1 


4 




6 


7 


Totals 


241 


758 


999 


295 


182 


464 


419 


68 


44 


260 


1.133 



SoufGc: Iowa Depaiimeni of Educatioa 




Turnout of Registered Voters 
1982, 1984, 1986, 1988 and 1990 



Year 




Voter Age Group 








18- 


25- 


35- 


50- 




Age 




24 


34 


49 


64 


65+ Unknown Votal 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% % 


1982 


39 


59 


72 


79 


75 


42 67 


1984 


63 


77 


86 


90 


86 


69 82 


1986 


25 


46 


63 


73 


72 


40 59 


1988 


57 


78 


86 


90 


87 


73 82 


1990 


29 


52 


70 


78 


76 


35 65 



Source: Office of the Sute Registrar of Voten. Sute of Iowa 



Citizenship 

Voter turnout in Iowa's general elections as an 
indicator of citizenship suggests that turnout 
increases with increases in age group. Each 
successively higher age group registered a higher 
turnout. Theyoungest eligible voters, 1 8-24 year- 
olds, recorded the lowest voter turnout in each 
general election from 1982 through 1990. No 
clear trends in turnout other than this appeared. 



Goal 4: By the Year 2,000, 
U.S. students will be the 

FIRST IN THE WORLD IN 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
ACHIEVEMENT. 



The consensus of the nation's science and math- 
ematics experts is that U.S. achievement in these 
areas has severely declined in recent years. Most 
experts agree that extensive reform is needed if 
U.S. students areto compete in a world economy 
and job market and keep up with the ever 
increasing pace of new technology. 

Indicators which can be used to determine 
progress towards this goal include tests and 
assessment, enrollments in advanced courses 
and teacher characteristics. 



Indicators 

Tests and Assessments 

Average ITED scores presented in Table 16 for 
students in grades 9 through 1 1 reflect quantita- 
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Average ITED Scores for Iowa Students 



Year 


Quantitative Thinking 
Grade 9 Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 9 


Natural Science 
Grade 10 


Grade 11 


1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 


13.7 
13.9 
14.1 
14.2 


15.2 
15.5 
15.6 
15.8 


17.4 
17.8 
18.0 
18.2 


15.0 
15.2 
15.3 
15.3 


16.6 
16.8 
16.8 
16.9 


18.1 
18.3 
18.4 
18.5 



Source: Iowa Toting Piofranit, Univemty of Iowa 




Comparisons of Iowa Medun Midyear Performance Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Mathematics Skills Total Score, 1985-1991 



Year 
Ending 



Grade Level 
5 



8 



1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 



36.6 
36.9 
37.4 
37.7 
37.8 
37.9 
37.9 



44.9 
45.0 
45.3 
45.6 
45.7 
46.0 
45.9 



52.8 
53.2 
53.6 
53.8 
54.0 
54.1 
54.1 



61.8 
62.3 
62.6 
62.8 
63.1 
63.3 
63.2 



71.3 
71.6 

72.0 
72.4 
72.0 
72.8 
72.8 



80.1 
80.5 
80.8 
81.6 
81.4 
81.5 
82.0 



Note: 1965 'Baie Year" Iowa Grade Equivalent Scores 
Source: Iowa Tening Progrww, Univenity of Iowa 




tive thinking and natural science scores for the 
years 1 988 through 1 991 . The scores generally 
indicate continued improvement in both areas at 
all grade levels. 

Math ITBS 

Median mathematics performance on ITBS for 
Iowa students in grades 3 through 8 has generally 
shown steady increases from 1 985 to 1991 . 



In 1 990, a total of 2,474 Iowa 8th grade students, 
randomly selected from 92 public schools, par- 
ticipated in the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress Trial mathematics assessment. 
Proficiency was measured at four levels, with 
level 200 being the lowest and level 350 the 
highest. Table 1 8 represents the distribution of 
students among the proficiency levels. Greater 
percentages of Iowa students attained each of 
the proficiency levels than the nation in general 
for all but level 350. 
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The DisTRiBunoN of SxuDHm Among 
The N AEP Proficiency Levels 





% 


% 


Level 


Iowa 


Nation 


200 


100.0 


97.0 


250 


84.0 


64.0 


300 


21.0 


12.0 


350 


0.2 


0.2 



Source: Nttional Center for Education Statiitict, 1991 



Enrollment in Advanced Courses 

As shown in Table 19 in 1991-92, 2,467 stu- 
dents were enrolled in calculus statewide, 
compared to 2,004 in 1985-86 and 2,574 in 
1 990-91 , an increase of 23.1 percent over 1 985- 



86. Based on the assumption that calculus is 
generally taken in grade 12, it is estimated that 
7.8 percent of 1 2th grade sUidents were enrolled 
in calculus in 1991-92. 

Assuming that trigonometry (Table 20) is taken 
most often in grade 1 1 , an estimated 1 5 percent 
of nth grade students were enrolled in trigo- 
nometry in 1 991 -92, compared to 9.2 percent in 
1985-86 and 15.2 percent in 1990-91. The 
highest percentage of 1 1 th graders were enrol led 
in distrias with enrollments of 7,500 and above 
and the lowest in districts with enrollments of 
250-399. 

In 1 991-92, as shown in Table 21 , 21 ,176, 1 1th 
graders were enrolled in chemistry statewide, an 
estimated 63.5 percent of 11th graders. The 
percentage enrolled increased in four of the 
seven enrollment categories from 1990-91 to 
1991-92. 



table 19 



Enrollment in Calculus by Enhollment Category— 1985-86, 1990-91 and 1991-92 



Enrollment 
Category 



1985-86 
Number Estimated* 
Enrolled % Enrolled 



1990-91 
Number Estimated* 
Enrolled % Enrolled 



1991-92 
Number Estimated* 
Enrolled % Enrolled 



State 

<250 

250-399 

400-599 

600-999 

1,000-2,499 

2,500-7,499 

7,500+ 



2.004 
24 
35 
89 
200 
451 
680 
525 



5.6 
2.9 
1.6 
2.5 
3.6 
5.4 
9.4 
6.4 



2,574 
16 
41 
202 
253 
787 
351 
924 



8.3 
4.0 
2.3 
6.0 

5.3 
10.3 

6.0 
13.1 



♦EsUmte b«sed on the assumpdon ihit »U si .denU l«Jcing calculus were enroUed in gride 12 
Source: Biiic Educiiional Diu Survey 
Depaitmcnl of Educatian 



2,467 
28 

44 
222 
273 
679 
523 
698 



7.S 
9.1 
2.9 
6.4 
5.8 
8.5 
8.3 
9.5 
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Enrollment in Trigonometry by Enrollment Category — 1985-86, 1990-91 and 1991-92 



1985-86 1990-91 1991-92 

Enrollment Number Estimated* Number Estimated* Number Estimated* 

Category Enrolled % Enrolled Enrolled % Enrolled Enrolled % Enrolled 



State 


5.107 


9.2 


4,820 


15.2 


4,984 


15.0 


<250 


69 


9.2 


35 


9.3 


15 


4.5 


250-399 


105 


4.6 


117 


6.5 


142 


8.7 


400-599 


242 


6.7 


248 


7.2 


273 


7.5 


600-999 


369 


65 


557 


11.5 


574 


11.4 


1,000-2,499 


1,158 


13.4 


1,242 


16.1 


1367 


16.0 


2,500-7,499 


1,086 


14.7 


790 


13.2 


740 


11.6 


7,500+ 


2,078 


23.6 


1,831 


24.5 


1,873 


24.0 



^Eftiinate bued on the issumption that &U studenu ulcing tiigononictry were enrolled in grade 1 1 
Souice: Basic Educational Data Survey 
Depaitmcot oA Education 





Enrollment in Chemistr / by Enrollment Category — 1985-86, 1990-91 and 1991-92 



1985-86 1990-91 1991-92 

Enrollment Number Estimated* Number Estimated* Number Estimated* 

CatcgCMy Enrolled % Enrolled Enrolled % Enrolled Enrolled % Enrolled 



State 


17,945 


48.2 


19,329 


61.0 


21,176 


63.5 


<250 


413 


55.4 


211 


56.3 


157 


46.7 


250-399 


971 


42.4 


1,034 


57.2 


903 


55.2 


400-599 


1,678 


462 


2,000 


58.0 


2,1 If 


58.3 


600-999 


2,896 


51.0 


3,023 


62.3 


3,091 


61.4 


1,000-2,499 


4,031 


46.5 


4,647 


60.2 


5,226 


61.2 


2,500-7,499 


4,283 


57.8 


3,937 


65.6 


4,472 


70.3 


7,500+ 


3,673 


41.8 


4,477 


59.9 


5,213 


66.8 



*Eftiinate based on the ast umption that all students takbg tiigonometry were enrolled in grade 1 1 
Soufce: Banc Educational Dau Survey 
DepMBcnt ci Education 
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Enrollment in Physics by Enrollment Category — 1985-86, 1990-91 and 1991-92 





1985-86 


1990-91 


1991-92 


Enrollment 


Number 


Estimated* 


Number 


Estimated* 


Number 


Estimated* 


Category 


Enrolled 


% Enrolled 


Enrolled 


% Enrolled 


Enrolled 


% Enrolled 


State 


9,051 


24.3 


8,991 


28.4 


9,723 


29.2 


<250 


191 


25.6 


101 


26.9 


104 


31.0 


250-399 


683 


29.8 


495 


27.4 


457 


27.9 


400-599 


887 


24.4 


865 


25.1 


957 


16.4 


600-999 


1,226 


21.6 


1,237 


25.5 


1377 


27.4 


1,000-2,499 


1,737 


/ 20.0 


1,803 


23.4 


1,978 


23 J2 


2,500-7,499 


2,303 


31.1 


1,952 


32.5 


2,128 


33.5 


7.500+ 


2,024 


23.0 


2,538 


33.9 


2,722 


34.9 



♦Esiinuie b«sed on the issumpdoo that til smdcnla uidng Physics were enrolled in gride 1 1 
Source: Btsic Educational Data Survey 
Depaxtmervt of Education 



Based on the assumption that students most 
often take physics in grade 1 1 , Table 22 indicates 
that an estimated 29.2 percent of 1 1th graders 
were enrolled in physics in 1991-92, up from 
28,4 percent in 1990-91. Increases occurred 
across most enrollment categories. 



Goal 5: By the year ZfiOO, every 
ADULT American will be literate 
and will possess the knowijedge 
and skills necessary to compete in 
a gix)bal economy and experience 
the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 



According to American 2000: An Education 
Strategy, 85 percent of the workforce of the year 
2000 is already in the workforce; three of four 
new jobs will require more than a high school 
education; workers with only high school di- 
plomas will face declining incomes; and most 
workers will change their jobs 10 to 11 times 



through their lifetimes. All of these predictions 
support the neeri to increase and improve educa- 
tional opportunities for adults of all ages. 

Assessing progress toward this goal is compli- 
cated by two factors. First, no common defini- 
tion or single measure of literacy is generally 
accepted by educators. Second, continuing 
educational opportunities are offered through 
multiple sources, public and private, formal and 
informal; therefore, comprehensive statistics on 
such opportunities are lacking. The following 
information describes Iowa's current status and 
programs and activities likely to influence that 
status. 

Indicators 
Educational Level 

Although there is no common definition of lit- 
eracy, various studies and the U.S. Census pro- 
vide some indication of the general skill level of 
adult lowans. According to the 1990 census, 
more than 43 percent of lowans 1 8 years of age 
and older had completed some college. About 
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19 percent had not received a high school di- 
ploma. 

A notable decrease occurred in the percent of the 
1 8 and older population without a high school 
diploma or equivalent between 1 960 and 1 990. 
In 1 960 it was almost 50 percent; in 1 990 it was 




Educational Attainment of Iowans 
18 Years of Age and Older 



Level of Attainment 


Percent 


Less than 9th grade 


8.12 


9-12 grade, no diploma 


11.27 


High school graduate (inc. GED) 


37.28 


Some coUege, no degree 


10.03 


Associate degree 


7.71 


Bachel(H'*s degree 


11.07 


Graduate/^mfesskonal degree 


4.52 


Source: 1990 Census 



19 percent. The decrease is particularly note- 
worthy in light of the steady increase in the 
median age of the general population and the 
trend for older people to have completed less 
formal education. 

Statistics gathered by the Department of Educa- 
tion indicate thatthe percent of Iowa high school 
graduates enrolling in postsecondary education 
and training programs increased to 68.8 percent 
in 1 990. In 1 980, the figure was 54.0 percent, 
and in 1985 it was 61 .3 percent. 

Formal Education Opportunities 

There are four major types of postsecondary 
educational institutions in Iowa: the three state 
universities; the 28 independent four-year insti- 
tutions; the 15 community colleges; and 13 
private, primarily occupational institutions. Table 
24 shows historical enrollment trends at each 
type of institution. Overall, undergraduate en- 
rollment increased just over 16 percent from 
1 981 to 1 990, with the greatest percentage gain, 
33.45 percent, occurring for community col- 
leges. 




A Percentage Compaeison of Iowans Age 18+ Lacking a High School Diploma 




1940 



1950 



1960 



1970 



1980 



1990 



Source: Iowa Dqwitmcni of Education 
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Undergraduate Enrollment bv Type of Institution — 1981 to 1990 



1981 



19«?. 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 



% 
Change 
1981- 
1990 1990 



State Universiues 48,712 51,094 53,259 

Ind. 4-Year 33,675 32,622 32,823 

Ind. 2-Year'Other 4,902 5,165 5,311 

Comm.CoUeges 37,261 39,005 39,360 
Undergrad Total 



53,952 
3U93 
4,967 
39,679 



54,347 
33,652 
3,959 
39,661 



53,917 
33,785 
3,785 
41,023 



52,413 
34,806 
3,836 
42,959 



52,270 
35,829 
4,1% 
44,938 



51,989 
38332 
4,166 
47374 



51,576 5.88% 
39,0% 16.10% 
4,472 -8.77% 
49,726 33.45% 



124:550 127',886 l3o',753 129',99l I3l',6l9 132,510 134,014 137,233 141,861 144,870 16.31% 
Source: Iowa College Student Aid Conutristion 




Table 25 represents the distribution of males and 
females and resident and nonresident students at 
each type of institution. While the percentage of 
males is greater than females at state universities, 
the percentage of females is greater at all others. 
The majority of students at all institutions are 
residents of Iowa. 



Table 26 shows that the percentage of students 
graduating in the top 25 and 50 percent of their 
high school class was greater and the average 
ACT score was higher for students entering state 
universities and independent four-year institu- 
tions than for those entering community colleges 
and independent two-year institutions. 





Student Demographic Information 1988-89 Enrollment 


Institution 


Males (%) 


Females (%) 


Resident (%) 


Nonresident (%) 


State Universities 
Independent Four- Year 
Community College 
Independent Two- Year/Other 


51.9 
41.9 
42.2 
42.7 


48.1 
58.1 
57.8 
57.1 


75.7 
64.7 
94.7 
60.6 


24.3 
35.9 
5.3 
39.4 


Source: lowt College Student Aid Conunissioo 












Tabic 24 . | 


Student Body Profile (Fall 1989)* 


! Institution 


% Freshmen 
in top 25% 
of H.S. Class 


% Freshman 
in top 50% 
of H.S. Class 


Average 
ACT Score 
Resident (%) 


% All Students 
Who Complete 
a Program 


State Universities 
Independent Four- Year 
Community College 
Independent Two- Ycar/Olhcr 


55.9 
42.0 
19.3 
26.2 


92.8 
732 
48.0 
63.7 


22.8 
21.4 
17.3 
18.1 


56.5 
54.0 
42.0 
68.8 


♦Dtu rcprcscni only those institutions who reported such dau 

Source: lowt CoUc£c Student Aid Commission 
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Other Educational Opportunities 

ThejobTraining and PartnershipAa was enacted 
in 1 982 to prepare economically disadvantaged 
and long-term unemployed individuals to enter 
the workforce. Title II of this act provides training 
services for the economically disadvantaged 
through adult and youth programs and summer 
youth employment and training programs.. 

The data for program year 1991 indicate that 
93.88 percent of the participants were eco- 
nomically disadvantaged and approximately 65 
percent were female. Table 27 represents the 
distribution of participants across age catego- 
ries. About one-half were between 18 and 29. 
Table 28 shows that 67 percent had earned at 
least a high school diploma or its equivalent. 



DlSTRlBimON OF JTPA TfTLE HA 

Participants by Age - 1991-92 



Age Category 


% Total 


14-15 


1.42 


16-17 


10.34 


18-21 


25.74 


22-29 


28.67 


30-54 


32.87 


55+ 


0.85 



Source: Iowa Dqnitmcnt of Economic Development 




DsTRmimoN of JTPA Title UA 
Participants by Education Status 1991-1992 



Level of Education % Total 



School Drqpout 


19.42 


Student 


12.94 


High School Graduate or Equivalent 


38.33 


Post High School Attendee 


29.31 



Source: Iowa Depaitment of Economic Development 



According to preliminary figures, 70.1 4 percent 
of the participants who left the program entered 
employment, earning an average wage of $6.00 
per hour. A'r^ong the respondents of a follow-up 
survey, 78.J9 percent of the adults who were 
employed upon leaving the program were also 
employed 13 weeks later (Source: Iowa De- 
partment of Economic Development). 



Goal 6 By the year 2,000, every 
SCHOOL IN America will be free of 

DRUGS AND VIOLENCE AND WILL 
OFFER A DISCIPUNED ENVIRONMENT 
CONDUCIVE TO LEARNING. 



Over the last 20 years, the use of illicit drugs and 
drug-related crimes in the United States have 
reached epidemic proportions. The public at 
large and students in particular consider the 
problem to be significant. The goal of safe, 
disciplined and drug-free schools is closely re- 
lated to theothernational education goals. Some 
experts consider ic to be a prerequisite to achiev- 
ing the other five; others believe that success in 
the other five goals will help deter students from 
using illi^ drugs. 

Information which is related to Iowa's progress 
on this goal is presented under the headings of 
substance abuse prevention, substance use and 
disciplined environment. 



Indicators 

Sub'Stance Abuse Prevention 

During 1991-92, almost 12,000 students and 
more than 4,000 parents participated in DARE, a 
drug abuse awareness and prevention program 
taught by law enforcement officers with the 
cooperation of local school districts. DARE is 
cosponsored by the Governor's Alliance on Sub- 
stance Abuse, the Department of Education and 
the Department of Public Health. 
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Last year, 414 of Iowa's 425 school districts 
participated in the federal Drug-Free Schools 
and Communities Program. Programs adopted 
include student assistance, peer helping and 
counseling, DARE, Quest, support groups, at- 
risk programs, gang prevention and interven- 
tion, conflia management, law-related educa- 
tion and juvenile court diversion. 

Substance Use 

As shown in Table 29, the percentage of non use 
of alcohol increased from 1984 to 1990, and 
generally all categories of alcohol use were 
lower in 1990 than in 1984 and 1987. The 
degree of alcohol use was lowest for grade 6 and 
decreased with each successive grade level. The 
percentage of non users for the total sample was 
56.6 percent. 



Tabic 2^) 



Percent of Alcohol Use by 
Grade Level 1984, 1987 and 1990 



Table 30 





Non use 


Degree of Use 
Casual Regular 


Heavy 


Grade 6 1984 


80.4 


14.8 


3.9 


0.9 


1987 


83.3 


12.8 


2.8 


0.8 


1990 


87.9 


8.5 


2.6 


0.6 


Grades 1984 


58.2 


29.6 


10.4 


1.8 


1987 


60.6 


25.6 


11.4 


2.2 


1990 


66.0 


21.9 


10.0 


1.9 


Grade 101984 


34.4 


31.7 


27.7 


6.3 


1987 


37.7 


26.7 


25.9 


6.8 


1990 


41.7 


28.6 


24.2 


5.4 


Grade 121984 


22.4 


24.0 


39.5 


14.1 


1987 


23.2 


23.6 


38.3 


11.7 


1990 


29.9 


30.3 


30.2 


9.4 


Total 1984 


47.7 


25.4 


21.0 


6.0 


Sample 1987 


50.7 


23.6 


2G.0 


5.5 


1990 


56.6 


22.4 


16.6 


4.3 



Source: 1990-91 Iowa Study of Alcohol and Drag Behavion and 
Auioides Among Youd)« Iowa Department of Education, 1991 



Percent of Marijuana Use by 
Grade Level 1984, 1987 and 1990 





Non use 


Degree of Use 
Casual Regular 


Heavy 


uraoe o iyo4 




0.4 


0.4 


OA 

U.*r 


1987 


98.9 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


1990 


98.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


Grade 8 1984 


96.2 


1.8 


1.3 


0.7 


1987 


94.6 


2.7 


1.0 


1.5 


1990 


97.0 


1.9 


0.7 


0.3 


Grade 101984 


89.1 


4.9 


3.4 


2.6 


1987 


87.0 


5.7 


3.8 


3.5 


1990 


90.7 


4.4 


2.4 


2.5 


Grade 121984 


84.9 


6.5 


4.5 


4.1 


1987 


82.7 


8.9 


3.3 


4.9 


1990 


89.2 


5.3 


2.3 


3.2 


Total 1984 


92.0 


3.5 


2.5 


2.0 


Sample 1987 


90.7 


4.5 


2.1 


2.6 


1990 


93.9 


2.9 


1.5 


1.5 



Source: 1990-91 Iowa Study of Alcohol and Drag Behavion and 
Attitudes Among You(h« Iowa Dcpanmeni of Education* 1991 



Just under 10 percent of all students in the 
sample reported using marijuana, as shown in 
Table 30. This was down slightly from 1984. 
Higher levels of use in all categories were gen- 
erally reported at each higher grade level. 

Student's responses on how often they use any 
amount of cocaine during an average month 
indicate that less than one percent of any grade 
level were casual, regular or heavy cocaine 
users. 

Disciplined Environment 

In 1 987, student absenteeism was identified as a 
problem by 78 percent of Iowa teachers and by 
83 percent of teachers across the nation. Data on 
attend^ince rates of Iowa students across Iowa 
public school districts indicate that the average 
attendance rate for the 1 990-9 1 school year was 
about 95 percent (Table 31). 
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Public School Attendance Rates 
1990-91 School Year 
(Average Daily Attendance as a Percent 
of Average Daily Membership) 



Enrollment 


Attendance 


Category 


Rate 


<250 


95.9 


250-399 


95.9 


400-599 


95.8 


600-999 


95.8 


1,000-2,499 


95.4 


2,500-7,499 


95.2 


TSOOf 


94.2 


State 


95.2 



Source: LEA's Certified Annual Finindal Report, 1990-91 . 
Deptitmcnt of Education 




Data in Table 32 represent responses to ques- 
tions concerning high-risk behaviors and reveal 



that many youth (65-97 percent) did not engage 
in the behaviors listed. The three least often (3-5 
percent) reported were the sale or distribution of 
substances, attacking someone with a weapon, 
and using a weapon, force or threats to get 
money or things from someone. The most fre- 
quently reported deviant behaviors were beating 
up on someone or fighting (35 percent) and 
purposely damaging or destroying property (1 8 
percent). 

Information on teacher perceptions of violence 
in the schools reported in the Digest of Education 
5tat/st/cs, 1990 shows that teachers' perceptions 
of violence against students and against teachers 
is lower in Iowa than in the nation. Thirty-five 
percent of Iowa teachers surveyed thought vio- 
lence against students was a problem, while 1 6 
percent felt violence against teachers was a 
problem. Comparablefigures for thenation were 
44 percent and 24 percent respectively. 

In 1990, thirty-five percent of Iowa students 
responded that they had beat up on someone/ 
fought someone physically because he/she had 
made the student angry. 





High-Risk Behaviors Reported by Total 1991 Sample 






Xor2 


3to5 


6 or more 


H<m often In Uw InsI montii... 


Never 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Skipped school or cut classes 


84% 


11 


3 


2 


Purposely damaged/destroyed property that did not belong lo you 


82 


14 


2 


2 


Taken something worth more than $15 that didn't belong to you 


93 


5 


1 


1 


Sold or distributed marijuana or other drugs 


97 


1 


1 


1 


Run away from home 


90 


7 


1 


1 


Beat up on someone/fight someone physically because he/she made 
you angry 


65 


24 


5 


5 


Appear in court for committing a crime 


93 


5 


1 


1 


Break into a building to steal or damage something 


94 


3 


1 


1 


Attack someone with a weapon, trying to seriously hurt him/her 


95 


2 


1 


1 


Use a tveapon, force or threats to get money/things from someone 


95 


2 


I 


1 


Source: LEA*s Certified Annual Finandtl Rcpofi» 1990-9 1 ♦ Dcptrtmcnt of Education 
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♦ The percentage of students pursuing postsecondary educationAraining in 1 990-91 was 68.6 percent, 
up from 61 .4 percent in 1985-86 and 66.8 percent in 1 989-90. 

♦ Attendance rates in Iowa public schools remained above the 95 percent level, decreasing only slightly 
from 1985-86 figures. 

♦ Enhanced ACT scores continued to remain relatively steady in 1 991 , down slightly from 1 986 levels, 
while remaining consistently above the average for the nation each year. 

♦ Achievement on ITBS for grades 3 through 8 has generally shov^ed steady improvement through the 
mid 1980's and has remained stable at high levels for the past three years. 

♦ ITED composite scores have generally shown steady increases over the past several years and have 
remained stable at high levels over the last three years. 
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Percent of Graduates Pursuing Postsecondary Education/Training 1985-86 and 1990-91 




1990-91 



<250 250-399 400-599 600-999 1,000-2,499 2,500-7,499 

Enrollment Category 



Source: Iowa Guidance Surveys 
Depaitment of Education 




Student Achievement 
High Schooi Graduates 

The Iowa Department of Education gathers informa- 
tion from high school graduates one year following 
graduation. Results show that 61.4 percent of the 
1 985 graduates pursued some type of postsecondary 
education or training. Results for the graduating class 
of 1 990 reflect that this percentage increased to 68.6 
percent statewide. Increases were noted across all 
enrollment categories with a substantial increase for 
graduatesin districts over 7500 enrollmentXompari- 
sons for the two years are presented in Figure 2. 

Student Achievement Tests 
ITBS 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) is the K-8 portion 
of a voluntary testing program provided to Iowa 




•schools by Iowa Testing Programs, University of 
'(Owa. The participation rate for Iowa schools is well 
over 95 percent. ITBS measures academic growth in 
vocabulary, reading, language, work study, and 
mathematics for most grades. In grades K through 2 
the tests include listening and word analysis, and in 
grades 3 through 8 social studies and science mea- 
sures are also available. 

Scores presented represent composite scores for grades 
3 through 8. The composite score represents the 
average of the subtest scores of vocabulary, reading, 
language, work study and mathematics. The scores 
for each of the years presented reflect how the typical 
pupils at various grade levels scored. Scores do not 
reflect the performance of the highest and lowest 
achieving students. 

Scores are adjusted to reflect how students would 
have performed had all students been tested in late 
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January of each year. Grade equivalent figures used 
relate how well pupils performed, based on a school 
grade and the number of months i n the grade. A grade 
equivalent of 55 would reflect how a typical Iowa 
pupil finishing the fifth month of grade five would 
score. 

Achievement on ITBS in grades 3 through 8 has 
generally showed steady improvement through the 
mid 1980s and has remained relatively stable at all 
time high levels for the past three years. (Figure 3) 



ITED 

The Iowa Tests of Educational Development (ITED) 
are also developed and made available to Iowa 
schools on a voluntary basis by the towa Testing 
Programs, University of Iowa. The battery of tests, 
seven in all, measure skills important in adolescent 
and adult life. Skills include essentials of correct and 
effective writing, quantitative problem solving, ana- 
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Comparison of Iowa Median Midyear Performance 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills Composite Scores 
Grades 3-8 
1980-1992 



c 
> 

LU 

<D 

o 

I 



90 
85 
80- 
75- 
70- 
65 
60 
55 H 
50 
45 
40 
35 
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GR7 



GR6 



GR5 



GR4 ^ 
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82 
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84 
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Year 



88 



V 
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92 



Source: lowi Testing Progrtmx 
University of lowt 
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Comparison of Iowa Medun Midyeah Performance 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills Composite Scores 



1980-1992 




Year 




lyzing discussions of social issues, understanding 
nontechnical scientific reports and recognizing 
methods of scientific inquiry. The composite score is 
based on scores from all seven tests and represents 
overall student performance. The range for compos- 
ite scores is 1 to 38. Composite scores are presented 
in Figure 4. 



Average ITED composite scores for Iowa students 
have generally shown steady increases over the last 
several years and have remained stable at a high level 
for the past three years. Scores for twelfth grade 
students have been omitted at the recommendation of 
Iowa Testing Program experts because of the limited 
number of participants. 
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Estimated Average Enhanced ACT Composite Scores 
1985-86 THROUGH 1990-91 



Iowa ■ Nation 





30 










o 


20 






sod 


10 


S 




o 




U 






Year 



Source: ACT Assessmeni Results. 1991 Summiry Reports. lowi 
Americjji College Testing 



Enhanced ACT Assessment 

Composite ACT scores reported oy American College 
Testing show that Iowa students have scored at a 
consistently high level from 1986 through 1991, 
declining only slightly over the period. Scores for the 
nation were also consistent over the period, falling 
below Iowa scores for each year reported. (Figure 5) 

A comparison of students completing core require- 



ments versus those who have completed less than 
core requirements reflects that scores for Iowa stu- 
dents meeting core requirements are consistently 
above scores of students not meeting these require- 
ments. Scores of Iowa students consistently rank 
higher than scores for students in the nation. For both 
groups of students, core and less than core, composite 
scores have declined slightly each year over the 
period from 1986-87 to 1 990-91 (Table 33). 




Estimated Average Enhanced ACT Composite Scores of Students 



CORE or Mor: 



Usa than CORE 





No. Iowa 






No. Iowa 








Students 






Students 






Year 


Tested 


Iowa 


Nation 


Tested 


Iowa 


Nation 


1986-87 


9.298 


24.0 


22.8 


13.564 


20.6 


19.6 


1987-88 


10,700 


24.0 


22.7 


12.821 


20.4 


19.4 


1988-89 


11.273 


23.8 


22.5 


11.887 


20.0 


19.1 


1989-90 


11.738 


23.5 


22.3 


9,761 


19.8 


19.1 


i 1990-91 


11.712 


23.1 


22.1 


8.036 


19.7 


19.1 



Source: ACT Assessmeni Results 1986-1991, Summary Reports. Iowa 
American College Testing 
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(Core requirements are defined as having completed 
at least four years of English, three years of math, three 
years of social studies, and three years of natural 
sciences). 



Attendance Rates 

Attendance rates for Iowa's public school districts are 
shown in Figure 6 for each of the seven enrollment 
categories. The state average rate for 1 985-86 and 



1990-91 were nearly identical at 95.3 and 95.2 
percent respectively. Rates for both years vsi led only 
slightly across enrollment categories, with rates 
generally being higher in the smaller enrollment 
categories. Attendance rates decreased in five of the 
seven enrollment categories over the period while 
rates for districts under 250 enrollment and 2,500 to 
7,499 enrollment, increased. 

Rates are calculated by dividing average daily at- 
tendance by average daily membership. Rates have 
been expressed as percentages in Figure 6. 



Attendance Rates 1985-86 vs 1990-91 
Average Daily Attendance as a Percent of Average Daily Membership 




<250 250-399 400-599 600-999 1,000-2,499 2,500-7,499 7,500+ 



Enrollment Category 



Source: LEAi Ceitified Annual Financial Report 
Department of Education 
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Twenty years of consecutive public school enrollnnent decline has been followed by three 
consecutive years of increases, and increases are projected for the next five years. 

Just over seven percent of the state's 425 public school districts account for about 44 
percent of student enrollment. 

52.9 percent of Iowa's public school districts have enrollments under 600 and enroll 1 6.9 
percent of all students. 

Ethnic distribution of Iowa's public school students is as follows: American Indian, 
.4 percent; Hispanic, 1 .4 percent; Asian, 1 .4 percent; Black, 2.9 percent; and Caucasian, 
93.9 percent. 
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Enrollment Trends and Projections 
Total Enrollment 

Public school enrollments in Iowa declined 20 
consecutive years until 1989-90 when the first 
increase occurred, increases also occurred in 
both 1990-91 and 1991-C2. {Table 34). Further 
increases in public school enrollments are also 
projected through 1996-97, with public school 
enrollment projected to top 500,000 again for 
the first time since 1982-83 (Table 35). Figures 
for 199 1-92 represent an increase of 1.1 1 percent 
over public school enrollments in 1985-86. 
Approved nonpublic school enrollments, on the 
other hand, decreased 6.45 percent since 1 985- 
86 and overall are projected to increase slightly 
through 1996-97. 

Combined public and nonpublic enrollments 
are up A percent over 1985-86 combined en- 
rollments. 



Tabic .U 



Public and Nonpublic School Enrollments 
1985-86 THROUGH 1991-92 



Year Public Nonpublic Total 



1985-86 


485,676 


49.026 


534,702 


1986-87 


481^205 


48,520 


529,725 


1987-88 


478,859 


47,228 


526,087 


1988-89 


476,771 


47373 


524,144 


1989-90 


478,210 


46,033 


524,243 


1990-91 


483396 


45,562 


528,958 


1991-92 


491,059 


45,865 


536,924 



Source: K-12 Enrollmcnl Sutistics 

Depanmoii of Education 

Bu^MU of PUnning, Re«atfch and Evaluation 



Public School Enrollment 



In comparing 1991-92 enrollments to those in 
1 985-86, losses occurred in grades 9 through 1 2, 
kindergarten and first grade, while all other 
grades recorded increases, with the largest in- 
crease, 18.04 percent, occurring for grade 6 
(Table 36). 

Nonpublic School Enrollment 

In 1985-86 approved nonpublic school enroll- 
ment represented 9.2 percent of combined pub- 
lic and nonpublic enrollments. In 1991-92, 
nonpublic enrollments represented 8.5 percent 
of combined enrollments. From 1 985-86 to 1 991 - 
92, nonpublic enrollments declined in kinder- 
garten, grades 1 through 3, and in grades 7 
through 1 2, with increases occurring in grades 4, 
5 and 6. 

Distribution of Pupils 
Public School Districts 



Public and Nonpublic School 
Enrollment Projections 
1992-93 through 1995-96 



Year 


Public 


Nonpublic 


1992-93 


494,374 


46,637 


1993-94 


497,604 


46.486 


1994-95 


501,258 


47.035 


1995-96 


504,000 


47.687 


1996-97 


506,589 


47.583 


Source: K-12 Enrollment Sutistics 

Departmoil of Education 

Bureau of Planning, Reiearcii and Evaluation 



The distribution of pupils and districts across the 
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Public School Enrollment by Grade Level 
1985-86, 1990-91 and 1991-92 



Grade Level 


1985-86 


1990-91 


1991-92 


90-91 to 91-92 

% Change 


85-86 to 91-92 

Of. /^\\n-r\ rw^ 

lb l^nange 


K 


40,925 


38,778 


37,841 


-2.42 


-7.54 


1 


38,110 


37,117 


37,702 


1.58 


-1.07 


2 


35,387 


37,192 


36,419 


-2.08 


2.92 


3 


34,508 


37,022 


37,414 


1.06 


8.42 


4 


32,977 


37,642 


37,134 


-1.35 


12.61 


5 


33,327 


37,408 


37,897 


1.31 


13.71 


6 


32,038 


35,885 


37,818 


5.39 


18.04 


7 


32,653 


35,361 


36.755 


3.94 


12.56 


8 


35.136 


34,930 


35,449 


1.49 


.89 


9 


39,688 


34,768 


36,745 


5.69 


-7.42 


10 


39,337 


34,067 


34,019 


-0.14 


-13.52 


11 


37,203 


31,688 


33,332 


5.19 


-10.41 


12 


35,906 


30,928 


31,648 


2.33 


-11.86 


Other 


18,481 


20,610 


20,886 


1.34 


-13.01 


Total 


485,676 


483396 


491,059 


1^9 


1.11 



Source: K-12 EnroUmcnt Sutiftics 

Dcpaitnicnt of Education 

Bureau of Planning, Research and Evaluation 



seven enrollment categories remained relatively 
constant from 1 985-86 through 1 991-92. in both 
years, distrias with 1,000 or more enrollment 
represented just over 65 percent of all public 
school students and about 24 percent of all 
distrias; distrias with enrollments under 600 
accounted for just under 1 8 percent of the public 
school students and about 54 percent of all 
public school distrias (Table 37). 

Approved Nonpublic Schools 

In 1 991-92 there were 21 8 approved nonpublic 
schools, 214 of which provided enrollment in- 
formation to the Department of Education. This 
figure is down from 230 approved nonpublic 
schools in 1 985-86. Of the 21 4 nonpublic schools 
reporting enrollments, 16.4 percent provide 
programs to 9-12 students. The smallest ap- 



proved nonpublic school has seven students 
while the largest has 1 ,060 students. The median 
enrollment for schools offering 9-1 2 programs is 
174. 

Ethnic Distribution 

In 1985-86 minority students composed 4.7 
percent of the public school enrollment and 2.5 
percent of the nonpublic school enrollment. In 
the 1991-92 school year, minority students 
composed 6.04 percent of public school enroll- 
ment and 3.14 percent of nonpublic enrollment. 
Increases in minority enrollment from 1985-86 
to 1 991-92 were greatest for American Indians, 
Hispanics and for Asians, with increases of 62.6 
percent, 65.6 percent and 27.6 percent, respec- 
tively. 
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DisTRiBimoN OF Public School Pupils by Enrollment Category 
1985-86, 1990-91 and 1991-92 



Enrollment 
Category 



1985-86 
Pupils % Dist. % 



1990-91 
Pupils % Dist. % 



Pupils 



1991-92 

% Dist. 



<250 

250-399 

400-599 

600-999 

1000-2499 

2500-7499 

7500f 

State 



10.124 
29.060 
46.544 
72.595 

109.551 
95.189 

122.269 

485332 



2.1 
6.0 
9.6 
15.0 
22.5 
19.6 
25.2 

100.0 



52 
90 
94 
97 
72 
24 
8 

437 



11.9 
20.6 
21.5 
22.2 
16.5 
5.5 
1.8 

100.0 



9.214 
27.409 
49.124 
69.413 

114.453 
90.569 

118.723 

478.905 



1.9 
5.7 
10.3 
14.5 
23.9 
18.9 
24.8 

100.0 



51 
85 
99 
92 
73 
22 
8 

430 



11.9 
19.8 
23.0 
21.4 
17.0 
5.1 
1.9 

100.0 



8.569 
24.647 
48.911 
68.531 

120.271 
94.953 

120.353 

486.235 



1.8 
5.1 
10.0 
14.1 
24.7 
19.5 
24.8 

100.0 



49 
77 
99 
91 
78 
23 
8 

425 



11.5 
18.1 
23.3 
21.4 
18.4 
5.4 
1.9 

100.0 



Source: Baiic Education D«U Survey 
Depaitment of Educttion 
Bureau of Pluming, RMeirdi and Evaluation 




PiwLic School Enrollments by Ethnic Group 
1985-86, 1990-91 and 1991-92 



Race 



1985-86 
Number Percent 



1990-91 
Number Percent 



1991-92 % Change % Change 

Number Percent 90-91 to 85-86 to 
91-92 91-92 



American Indian 

Hispanic 

Asian 

Black 

White 



4.069 
5.310 
12.308 
462.555 



.2 
.8 
1.1 
2.5 
95.3 



1.615 
5.933 
-6.547 
13.809 
455.748 



.3 
1.2 
1.4 
2.9 
94.2 



1.772 
6.739 
6.778 
14.415 
461.659 



.4 
1.4 
1.4 
2.9 
93.9 



~5T" 
13.6 
3.5 
4.4 
1.3 



"523" 
65.6 
27.6 
17.1 
-0.2 



Source: Basic Educadonal Dau Survey 
Depaitment of Education 
Bureau of Pbnnini. Researdi and Evaluation 




NowuBLic School Enrollments by Ethnic Group 
1985-86, 1990-91 and 1991-92 



Race 



1985-86 
Number Percent 



1990-91 
Number Percent 



1991-92 
Number Percent 



% Change % Change 
90-91 to 85-86 to 
91-92 91-92 



American Indian 42 .1 32 

Hispanic 527 1.1 550 

Asian 344 .7 411 

Black 273 .6 369 

White 48,372 97.6 46,165 



.1 
1.2 
.9 

.8 

97.0 



41 
618 
434 
409 
46.288 



.1 
1.3 
.9 
.9 
%.8 



28.1 
12.4 

5.6 
10.8 

0.3 



-2.4 
17.3 
26.2 
49.8 
-4.3 



Source: Baiic Educational Dau Survey 

Depaitnent of Education 

Bureau of Plannini. Reieardi and Evaluation 
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Average operating expenditures per pupil increased 34.1 percent over 1 985-86 figures to 
$4,067. The range in average per pupil expenditures across enrollment categories was $989 . 

All object category expenditures as a percent of total operatingfund expenditures decreased 
from 1 985-86 to 1 990-91 except expenditures for employee benefits. 

As a percent of total operating expenditures, operation and maintenance expenditures 
decreased from an average of 12.2 percent in 1985-86 to 10 percent in 1990-91. 

The percentage of total operating expenditures going toward administration dropped from 
1 0.2 percent in 1 985-86 to 1 0 percent in 1 990-91 . 

Instructional expenditures as a percent of total operating expenditures increased from 1 985- 
86 to 1990-91. 
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School Expenditures 
Total Expenditures 

Total operating expenditures for public school 
districts have grown from just under $1 .5 billion 
in 1985-86 to about $1.97 billion in 1990-91. 
The 1990-91 figure is up from about $1.78 
billion in the prior year. 

Per Fupil Expenditures 

In 1985-86 average per pupil expenditures for 
the state were $3,032, increasing to $3,853 in 
1989-90 and $4,067 in 1990-91. Increases in 
per pupil expenditures over the period 1 985-86 
to 1990-91 amounted to 34.1 percent statewide, 
with average increases ranging from a low of 
29.8 percent in districts with enrollments of 
2,500-7,499 to a high of 41 .1 percent in districts 
with enrollments of 250-399 (Table 40). In 1 990- 
91 as in 1985-86, average expenditures de- 
creased with increases in district enrollment. 
The exception in both years was in districts with 
enrollments of 7,500 and above, where per pupil 
expenditures increased over expenditures in the 
next smaller enrollment category. 
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Average Operating Fund Expenditures 
Per Certified Enrollment 
1985-86, 1989-90 and 1990-91 



Percent 
Change 
1985-86 



Enrollment 
Category 


1985-86 


1989-90 


1990-91 


to 

1990-91 


State 


$3,032 


$3,853 


$4,067 


34.1 


<250 


3,489 


4,633 


4,889 


40.1 


250-399 


3,105 


4,094 


4,380 


41.1 


400-599 


3,021 


3,936 


4,121 


36.4 


600-999 


2,975 


3.792 


4,012 


34.9 


1,000-2,499 


2,935 


3.727 


3,920 


33.6 


2.500-7,499 


3.005 


3.727 


3,900 


29.8 


7,500+ 


3,122 


3.934 


4,198 


34.5 



Source: LHA*s Certified Annual Finandal Report 
Dcpaitment of Education 
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The disparity in average expenditures between 
the highest and lowest spending enrollment 
categories has increased from 1 985-86 to 1 989- 
90 and from 1 989-90 to 1 990-91 , with average 
expenditures for districts in the lowest spending 
enrol I ment category accounti ng for 80.4 percent 
of expenditures of the highest spending districts 
in 1985-86, 80.4 percent in 1989-90 and 79.8 
percent in 1990-91 (Table 40). 
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Object Category Expenditures as a Percent 
OF Total Operating Expenditures 
1990-91 




Source: LEA*s Certified Annutl Finindal Report 
Department of Education 




Salaries 

in 1 990-91 salaries as a percent of total operating 
fund expenditures decreased slightly to 67.9 
percent from 1985-86 levels of 68.1 percent. 
Salaries were also down from the 68.6 percent 
figure for 1989-90. Salary expenditures varied 
from a low of 58.4 percent for districts under 250 
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enrollment to a high of 70.2 percent in districts 
with enrollments of 7,500 and above. 

Benefits 

In 1985-86 an average of 12.9 percent of total 
operating fund expenditures were devoted to 
employee benefits. This figure increased to 1 4.2 
percent in 1 989-90 and to 1 4.6 percent in 1 990- 
91 . In 1990-91 the percentage of total operating 
fund allocated to employee benefits varied from 
a low of 12.1 percent in districts under 250 
enrollment to a high of 16 percent in districts 
with enrollment of 7,500 and above 

Purchased Services 

In 1985-86 an average of 9.9 percent of total 
operating fund expenditures went toward pur- 
chased services. The percentage had changed 
only slightly in 1 990-91 , with 9.7 percent being 
allocated to purchased services. Purchased ser- 
vices as a percent of total operating fund ex- 
penditures ranged from a high of 20.1 percent in 
districts under 250 enrollment to only 8.2 per- 
cent in district with enrollments of 7,500 and 
above. 

Supplies 

The percent of total operating expenditures spent 
on supplies was 5.7 percent in 1985-86, 5.1 
percent in 1989-90 and 5.1 percent in 1990-91. 
In 1 990-91 the percentage varied from 3.8 per- 
cent in the largest districts to 6.5 percent in 
districts with enrollments of 250-399. 

Capital Outlay 

Expenditures for capital outlay accounted for 2.6 
percent of total operating fund expenditures in 
1985-86, 2.3 percent in 1989-90 and 2.2 per- 
cent in 1990-91, demonstrating a gradual de- 
crease over the period. With the exception of 
districts in the largest enrollment category, where 
capital outlay accounted for 1 .4 percent of total 
expenditures, the range across enrollment cat- 
egories was very narrow. 



Other Expenses 

"Other expenses" is defined as expenditures for 
redemption of principal, interest, taxes, insurance, 
expenses in lieu of insurance, judgments against 
local school districts and miscellaneous expen- 
ditures. In 1990-91, other expenses accounted 
for. 5 percent of total operatingfund expenditures 
compared to .8 percent in 1985-86, remaining 
relatively stable. Percentages generally did not 
vary across enrollment categories. 
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Operation and Maintcnance Exfenditukes 
1985-86, 1989-90 and 1990-91 



Enrollment 
Category 


1985-86 
As%of 
OP Fund 


1989-90 
As%of 
Op Fund 


1990-91 
As%of 
Op Fund 


State 


12.2 


10.2 


10.0 


<250 


10.9 


8.9 


8.8 


250-399 


11.3 


9.1 


8.5 


400-599 


11.3 


9.3 


9.0 


600-999 


12.1 


9.8 


9.5 


1.000-2.499 


11.7 


9.8 


9.6 


2.500-7.499 


12.4 


10.4 


10.4 


7.500+- 


13.3 


11.5 


11.1 




Operation and Maintenance 

As a percentage of total operating fund, opera- 
tion and maintenance expenditures decreased 
from an average of 1 2.2 percent in 1 985-86 to 1 0 
percent in 1 990-9 1 . The decrease was prevalent 
across all enrollment categories. Decreases also 
generally occurred across all enrollment catego- 
ries from 1989-90 to 1990-91. Generally, the 
percentage spent on operation and maintenance 
was higher in larger enrollment categories and 
lower in the smallest enrollment categories. 
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Total Administtrative Expenditures 
1985-86, 1989-90 and 1990-91 



Enrollment 
Category 


1985-86 
As%of 
OP Fund 


1989-90 
As%of 
Op Fund 


1990-91 
As%of 
Op Fund 


State 


10.2 


10.0 


10.0 


<250 


13.0 


12.6 


12.9 


250-399 


12.0 


12.5 


12.3 


400-599 


11.9 


11.7 


11.8 


600-999 


10.6 


10.6 


10.5 


1.000-2.499 


10.2 


10.0 


9.9 


2.500-7.499 


9.6 


9.3 


9.3 


7.500+ 


8.9 


8.7 


8.9 



Source: LEA*s Cenified Annual Bnandal Repon 
Dsptttment ci Education 



Administrative Expenditures 

Administrative expenditures, statewide, de- 
creased on the average from 1 0.2 percent of total 
operating fund expenditures in 1985-86 to 10 
percent in 1990-91. Expenditures vary from a 
low of 8.9 percent in 1990-91 in distrias with 
enrollments of 7,500 and above to 1 2.9 percent 
in districts under 250 enrollment. Administrative 
expenditures for 1990-91 were essentially the 
same across all enrollment categories as in the 
previous year. 

instructional Expenditures 

In 1 985-86 instruaiona! expenditures accounted 
for653 percent of total operatingfunds statewide; 
this figure increased to 67.5 percent in 1 989-90 
and to 67.7 percent in 1990-91. The range of 
expenditures as a percent of total operating fund 
expenditures was fairly narrow across enroll- 
ment categories in 1 990-91 , with a high of 68.5 
percent in distrias with enrollments of 2,500- 
7,499 and a low of 66.4 percent in districts under 
250 enrollment. 

Object Category Expenditures 

The distribution of object category expenditures 
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Instructional Expenditures 
1985-86, 1989-90 and 1990-91 





1985-86 


1989-90 


!990-91 


Enrollment 


As%of 


As%of 


As %of 


Category 


OP Fund 


Op Fund 


Op Fund 


State 


65.3 


67.5 


67.7 


<250 


64.4 


66.0 


66.4 


250-399 


63.8 


65.9 


66.7 


400-599 


64.6 


66.9 


67.0 


600-999 


63.9 


67.1 


67.0 


1,000-2,499 


65.6 


68.0 


67.8 


2,500-7,499 


66.5 


68.3 


68.5 


7,500+ 


65.7 


67.7 


67.9 



Source: LEA*s Certified Annuil Bnandal Repon 
Department of Education 



for 1990-91 is refleaed in Figure 7. Salaries 
account for the major expenditure in both 1 985- 
86 and 1990-91. Salaries decreased slightly as a 
percent of total operating fund expenditures 
from 1985-86 to 1990-91, dropping from 68.1 
percent in 1985-86 to 67.9 percent in 1 990-91 . 
Expenditures decreased also for purchased ser- 
vices, supplies, capital outlay and other ex- 
penses. Benefits reflected the only increase ris- 
ing from 1 2.9 percent of total operating expendi- 
tures to 14.6 percent. 

Finance Issues 

Public school distrias in Iowa experienced a 
significant amount of financial turmoil during 
the 1991-92 school year. State foundation aid 
was reduced 3.87 percent, or $44.1 million. In 
addition as of June 30, 1 992, $321 .4 million of 
state aid had not been paid to school districts for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1992. The new 
finance formulawhichwasimplementedinl991- 
92 was altered in 1992 for the 1991-92 school 
year as well as for future years. The impact, if 
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Object Category ExPE^a)r^JREs as a Percent of Total Operating Fund 

1985-86 

Enrollment Category 



Object Category 


State 


<250 


250-399 


400-599 


600-999 


1,000-2,499 


2,500-7,499 


7^ 


Salaries 


68.1 


65.1 


64.9 


66.0 


65.1 


68.1 


69.8 


70.3 


Benefits 


12.9 


11.4 


11.8 


12.0 


12.0 


12.6 


13.4 


14.2 


Purchased Services 


9.9 


11.2 


11.2 


11.4 


11.4 


9.9 


S.9 


8.8 


Supplies 


5.7 


8.3 


7.9 


6.6 


7.1 


5.9 


5.0 


4.0 


Capital Outlay 


2.6 


2.8 


3.1 


3.1 


3.5 


2.8 


2.2 


1.9 


Other Expenses 


0.8 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 



Source: LEA's Cotified Annual Financial Rqpoft 
DqMmment of Education 
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Object Category Expenditures as a Percent of Total Operating Fund 

1990-91 

Enrollment Category 



Object Category State <250 250-399 400-599 600-999 1,000-2,499 2,500-7,499 7,500+ 



Salaries 


67.9 


58.4 


64.4 


Benefits 


14.6 


12.1 


13.2 


Purchased Services 


9.7 


20.1 


13.0 


Supplies 


5.1 


6.2 


6.5 


Capital Outlay 


2.2 


2.5 


2.3 


Other Expenses 


j5 


.6 


.6 



65.1 


65.9 


68.8 


69.7 


70.2 


13.4 


14.0 


14.4 


14.9 


16.0 


12.2 


10.6 


8.6 


8.4 


%2 


6.2 


6.1 


5.4 


4.4 


3.8 


2.6 


2.9 


23 


2.1 


1.4 


.5 


3 


.3 


.6 


.5 




Source: LEA*s Certified Annual Financial Report 
Department of Edix:adon 




any, which the state aid and education funding 
changes made in 1992 will have on programs, 
staff, or other areas, is not immediately apparent. 
Expenditure pattern changes may be revealed in 
future years through information from each 
district's certified annual report. This will be 
reported in future Condition ofEducationrepons, 

The financial health of school districts, as can be 
ascertained by their ability to meet financial 



obligations in a timely manner, or the amount of 
interest paid on debt, or changes in fund bal- 
ances, or changes in revenues and expenditures, 
needs to be monitored given the changes in 
funding and the delays in paying state aid to the 
districts. One financial concern noted in the 
1991-92 school year has been the number of 
districts found to have overspent their budget 
authority. The 15 districts found to have over- 
spent budget authority were required by the 
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School Budget Review Committee (SBRC) to 
develop plans to correct the situation. 



State Aid 

The percent of total general fund appropriations 
going to elementary and secondary education is 
displayed in Table 46. Included in the state aid 
amount isthefoundation aid, educational excel- 
lence, and instructional support. The percent of 
the general fund appropriations going to support 
education and relief of property taxes paid to 
support education has been increasing since the 
1 988-89 school year. This increase is due to the 
addition of the Education Excellence Program in 
1987-88, the Instructional Support Program in 

1991- 92, and a change in the foundation level 
from 80 percent in 1986-87 to 83 percent in 

1992- 93. 



Total Government Appropriations 
(Dollars in Millions) 





State 


General 






Aid 


Fund 






to 


Appropria- 




Year 


Districts 


tions 


Percent 


1992-93 


$U73.1 


$3,405.6 


37.4 


1991-92 


1,185.4 


3,180.3 


37.3 


1990-91 


1,147.7 


3,130.9 


36.7 


1989-90 


1,047.8 


2,858.6 


36.7 


1988-89 


964.1 


2,690.9 


35.8 


1987-88 


905.7 


2,447.1 


37.0 


1986-87 


761.1 


2,190.2 


34.8 


1985-86 


712.3 


2,126.3 


33.5 


1984-85 


708.5 


2,088.6 


33.9 


1983-84 


660.3 


1,976.6 


33.4 


1982-83 


642.3 


1,869,1 


34.4 


1981-82 


621.0 


1,771.9 


35.0 



Source: Iowa Department of Managcmeni 



State Aid to Districts vs Total Government Fund Appropriations 
1981-82 THROUGH 1992-93 



4000 
I 3000 



a 



2000 



1000 




GP Approp 



Slate Aid 



81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 Year Beginning 




Source: Iowa Depanment of Mmagcment 
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Property Taxes 

The property taxes levied to support the foun- 
dation formula are presented in Table 47, The 
impact of tax credits on decreasing property 
taxes and increasing state aid is also shown in the 
table. Included are the property taxes levied and 
the property taxes paid after the tax credits for 
agriculture land, family farms, livestock, and the 
school portion of homestead and personal 
property credits are subtracted. 
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Property Taxes Revenues Generated for 
THE School Foundation Formula 







Property 




Property 


taxes 




Taxes 


less 


Year 


(Millions) 


credits 


1992-93 


$759.3 


$672.7 


1991-92 


757.0 


670.4 


1990-91 


741.0 


651.2 


1989-90 


718.3 


632.5 


1988-89 


705.4 


619.6 


1987-88 


721.0 


601.9 


1986-87 


751.7 


636.4 


1985-86 


724.3 


612.5 


1984-85 


700.4 


597.5 


1983-84 


680.2 


563.2 


1982-83 


664.0 


543.6 


1981-82 


635.6 


518.9 



Source: Iowa Budget Repott 




Income Surtaxes 

The use of income surtaxes as a local source of 
revenue has increased dramatically over the last 
few years. The income surtax concept has been 
partofthe additional funding of schools since the 
current method of financing distrias was intro- 
duced i n the early 1 970s. The budgeted amounts 
expected to be collected from an income surtax 
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and the percent increase from the prior year are 
displayed in Table 48. 



Income Surtaxes 





Income 






Surtax 






in 


Percent 


Year 


Millions 


Increase 


1992-93 


$16.2 


30.6 


1991-92 


12.4 


122.5 


1990-91 


5.5 


77.4 


1989-90 


3.1 


6.9 


1988-89 


2.9 


52.6 


1987-88 


1.9 





Source: Annual Aid and Levy WorksheeU 




Total Elementary and Secondary Budgets 

The amount of revenue budgeted by school 
districts for the 1 992-93 school year is approxi- 
mately $2,367 billion. Table 49 provides a de- 
tailed listing of the budget items or various 
sources of funds. Included are all general fund 
sources and schoolhouse fund sources except 
for debt retirement under the schoolhouse fund. 
The basic formula funding for schools which 
includes regular program, guarantee, supple- 
mental weighting, and special education pro- 
vides approximately 77 percent of the revenue 
for schools. Approximately 4.7 percent of the 
$2,367 billion dollars will go to support area 
education agencies. Miscellaneous income for 
school districts includes estimated revenues, 
districts anticipate receiving. The largest miscel- 
laneous revenue is the expected state payments 
for the Educational Excellence Program. 
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Fiscal Year 1993 Budget Detail 


Budget Item 


Sum 


Percent 


Regular Program 


$1,648,832,187 


69.9 


Guarantee Amount 


9386,281 


0.4 


Sui^lementaiy Weights 


21,291,107 


0.9 


Special Education 


145319,588 


6.1 


A Media 


14,778,997 


0.6 


AE A Ed Services 


16,297,614 


0.7 


AEASpecEd 


79,237,211 


33 


TAG SBRC 


10,638,671 


0.4 


Dropout SBRC 


12,212,284 


0.5 




Z,UZj,>'K) 




Instructional Support 


59,066,005 


2.5 


■CAlUwUlUllal inipiUVClllCIll 






Asbestos Removal 


500,000 




Enrichment 


1,502,246 




Physical Plant and Equipment 


26,265,983 


1.1 


67.5 Cent School House 


28337382 


1.2 


Management Levy 


35316,025 


1.5 


Playground 


1,128,686 




Miscellaneous 






State 


104326,819 


4.4 


Federal 


54,278,820 


23 


Miscellaneous Tax 


3,162,511 


.1 


Miscellaneous AEA 


10,961,247 


.5 


Local 


22,583,590 


1.0 


Tuition Received 


45,084,501 


1.9 


Transportation Received 


1,413,951 




Investment Income 


12,142,547 


0.5 


Total 


52367,242,164 




Source: Scbooi Budget Master Hie 





The amount of interest earned, paid and the net 
difference is displayed inTableSO. Si nee district's 
have needed to borrow more funds for cash flow 
purposes in recent years, it is expected that the 
amount paid out in interest would be increasing. 
Interest earned has remained somewhat con- 
stant over the last several years. 



•l.ii>!.-.-' 

» 


iNTEREsrr Paid 




Net 


Interest 


Interest 




Interest 


Paid 


Earned 


Year 


Million 


Million 


Million 


1985-86 


$133 


$1.9 


$15.2 


1986-87 


13.7 


2.4 


16.1 


1987-88 


14.9 


1.4 


163 


1988-89 


18.6 


1.8 


20.4 


1989-90 


15.9 


2.6 


18.5 


1990-91 


15.5 


33 


18.8 


Source: Ceitified Annual Rqxnt 










* 
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Average teacher salaries increased 34.6 percent from 1985-86 to 1991-92 to $29,196. 
Salaries for 1 991-92 were up 4.4 percent over the previous year. 

Average 1991 -92 salaries for principals were $46,996, a 33.1 percent increase from 1 985- 
86. Salaries for principals increased 5.3 percent in 1 991-92 over the previous year. 

Average salaries for superintendents in 1 991-92 were $56,435, up 38.6 percent over 1 985- 
86 salaries and 5.5 percent over the previous year. 

Average teacher salaries as a percent of average principal salaries increased over the period 
1985-86 to 1991-92 from 61.4 percent to 62.1 percent. They lost ground to superinten- 
dents salaries, accounting for 53.3 percent of average superintendents salaries in 1 985-86 
and 51.7 percent in 1991-92. 

The percentage of minority teachers, principals and superintendents remains low, increas- 
ing slightly for teachers and superintendents and dropping slightly for principals. 

The use of instruaional aides by public school distrias continues to increase at a 
substantial rate, up 51 percent since 1985-86 and up 7.8 percent over last year. 
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Teachers 
Age 

The average age for full-time public and ap- 
proved nonpublic school teachers increased from 
40 years to 41.6 years and from 36.6 years to 
37.7 years, respectively, over the period from 
1985-86 to 1991-92. Average ages for both 
public and nonpubl icteachers weredown slightly 
from 1990-91 figures . 





Teacher Characteristics 1991-92 1 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Average age 41.60 


37.70 


% female 66.70 


78.20 


% minority L35 


0.70 • 


% advanced degrees 28.30 


12.00 


Average total experience 15.40 


11.20 


Average district experience 1 1 .80 


6.60 


Source: Bssic Educational Dau Survey 
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Distribution of Males and Females 

Data indicate that the majority of ful I -ti me publ ic 
and nonpublic teachers are women and that the 
percentage of female teachers has increased in 
both public and approved nonpublic schools. In 
1 991 -92, 66.7 percent of public school teachers 
and 78.2 percent of nonpublic teachers were 
female. The percent of female teachers in public 
schools increased 3.9 percentage points from 
1985-86 to 1991-92. 



Ethnic Distribution 

in public schools, minority teachers composed 
1.1 6 percentofall teachers in 1985-86 and 1.35 
percent in 1991-92. For nonpublic schools the 
percentage of minority teachers has increased 



from .5 percent in 1985-86 to .7 percent in 
1991-92. 

Formal Education 

In 1991-92, 28,26 percent of full-time public 
school teachers held advanced degrees, com- 
pared to 28.9 percent in 1985-86. In 1991-92, 
12.1 percent of full-time, nonpublic school 
teachers held advanced degrees, compared to 
1 2.9 percent in the year prior and 1 6 percent in 
1985-86. 

In both 1 985-86 and 1991 -92, districts in larger 
enrollment categories had higher percentages of 
teachers with advanced degrees than distrias in 
smaller enrollment categories. For example, in 
1 99 1 -92 the largest districts, on the average, had 
more than five times the percentage of teachers 
with advanced degrees than districts in the 
smallest enrollment category. 

In 1 99 1 -92, five of the seven enrollment catego- 
ries reported a smaller percentage of teachers 
with advanced degrees compared to 1985-86 
figures. Only districts in enrollment categories 
400-599 and 600-999 reported an increase in 
the percentage of teachers with advanced de- 
grees. 



Professional Experience in Education 

The average total experience of full-time public 
school teachers has continued to increase. In 
1985-86 total experience averaged 14.3 years 
and increased to 15.3 years in 1990-91 and to 
15.4 years in 1991-92. Average total experience 
varied across enrollment categories, from 1 1.1 
years in distrias under 250 enrollment to 16.5 
years in districts with enrollments of 2,500- 
7,499. The averagetotal experience for nonpublic 
teachers has also increased, rising from 1 1 years 
in 1 985-86 to 1 1 .1 in 1 990-91 and tol 1 .2 in the 
current school year. 
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Advanced Degrees 

In 1 991 -92, 283 percent of publicschool teachers 
statewide held advanced degrees ^compared to 
28.9 percent in 1985-86. Twelve percent of 
nonpublic teachers in 1991-92 held advanced 
degrees, compared to 16 percent in 1985-86. 
School districts in larger enrollment categories 
had higher percentages of teachers with ad- 
vanced degrees than smaller districts. In the 
larger districts 42.4 percent of teachers held 
advanced degrees, five times the percentage in 
the smallest districts. 



District Experience 

Average tenure in a given district has increased 
for public school teachers from 10.6 years in 
1985-86 to 11.8 years in 1991-92. Average 
district experience was up across all enrollment 
categories in 1 991 -92 over 1 985-86 figures. The 
range in average district experience was 4.8 
years, with teachers in districts with enrollments 
under 250 reporting 7.9 years and teachers in 



districts with enrollments of 2,500-7,499 report- 
ing 12.7 years. Average district experience for 
nonpublic teachers was up from 5.7 years in 
1 985-86 to 6.6 years in 1 991 -92. 



Salaries 

Salaries for full-time public school teachers 
increased an average of 34.8 percent statewide, 
rising from $21,690 in 1985-86 to $29,196 in 
1991-92. The range in average salaries across 
enrollment categories in 1985-86 was $7,694 
and $8,884 in 1991-91. In 1985-86 average 
teacher salaries in the smallest schools were 
about 68 percent of average teacher salaries in 
the largest schools. In 1 991-92 teacher salaries 
in the smallest districts were about 73 percent of 
average salaries for teachers in the largest school 
districts. During the time period from 1985-86 to 
1990-91, teacher salaries increased in relation- 
. ship to enrollment category, with the smallest 
districts increasing 33.1 percent statewide, (Table 
52). 




Average Salary of Full-Time Public School Teachers by Enrollment Category 

Percent Change 



Enrollment 
Category 



State 

<250 

250-399 

400-599 

600-999 

1,000-2.499 

2^00-7.499 

7,50(H 



1985-86 



$21,690 
16347 
17.971 
19.198 
20.079 
21.616 
23.835 
24.041 



•Docs not include Phase HI funds 
Source: Btstc Educjdonal Dau Survey 
Deputmoit of Education 



Average Salar)! 
1990-91* 



$27,977 
22.051 
23.512 
25.024 
26.058 
27.899 
30.625 
30.700 





1985-86 to 


1990-91 to 


1991-92* 


1991-92 


1991-92 


$29,196 


34.6 


4.4 


23,143 


41.6 


5.0 


24,643 


37.1 


4.8 


26,129 


36.1 


4.4 


27,146 


35.2 


4.2 


29,165 


34.9 


4.5 


32,027 


34.4 


4.6 


31,762 


32.1 


3.4 
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Principals 
Age 

The average age for both public and nonpublic 
school principals increased slightly from 1985- 
86 to 1991-92. For public school principals, 
average age increased from 46.6 years to 46.9 
years, and for nonpublic principals average age 
increased fronn 46 to 46.9 years. In 1 991-92, as 
in 1985-86, incremental increases in age of 
principals generally occurred with increases in 
enrollment. 



Principal Characteristics 1991-92 





Public 


Nonpublic 


Average age 


46.90 


46.90 


% female 


16.50 


43.60 


% minority 


2.60 


0.60 


% advanced degrees 


99.12 


92.10 


Average total experience 


22.30 


21.60 


Average district experience 


12.40 


5.20 



Source: Basic Educational Data Survey 
DepMtment of Education 




Distribution of Males and Females 

In 1 985-86, 8.7 percent of full-time public school 
principals were female. In 1 S91 -92 the percent 
of female principals was 16.5 percent, nearly 
double the 1 985-86 figure. In nonpublic schools 
the percentage of female principals decreased 
from 49.5 percent in 1 985-86 to 43,6 percent in 
1991-92. 

Ethnic Distribution 

Minority principals in public schools accounted 
for 1.6 percent of all principals in 1985-86. In 
1991 -92, 2,6 percent of public school principals 
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were minorities, down slightly from 2.7 percent 
in the previous year. In nonpublic schools there 
werenominority principals in 1 985-86. In 1 991 - 
92, ,6 percent of nonpublic principals were 
minorities. 

Formal Education 

In 1991-92, 98.9 percent of full-time public 
school principals held advanced degrees, nearly 
the same as in the previous year and in 1 985-86. 
Districts in enrollment categories of 2,500 or 
more students exceeded the percentage of 
principals with advanced degrees in all other 
categories by a margin of at least two to one. In 
nonpublic schools 92.1 percent of all full-time 
principals held advanced degrees in 1991-92, 
compared to 97.7 percent in 1985-86. 

Experience in Education 

Total experience in education has increased for 
public school principals from 21 .9 years in 1 985- 
86 to 22.3 years in 1 991-92. Total experience in 
1991-92 was similar in districts where enroll- 
ments exceeded 600. For districts under 600 
enrollment total experience was generally two 
to seven years less. Total experience for nonpub- 
lic principals remained relatively constant from 
1985-86 to 1991-92 at about 21.5 years. 

Average district experience, or longevity in a 
given district, decreased slightly from 1 3.3 years 
in 1 985-86 to 1 2.4 years in 1 991 -92, statewide. 
While longevity decreased across all enrollment 
categories, it decreased substantially in districts 
under 250 enrollment. Average district experi- 
ence for nonpublic principals decreased from six 
years in 1985-86 to an average of 5.2 years in 
1991-92. 

Salaries 

The average salary for public school principals 
was $46,996 in 1991-92, compared to $44,644 
in the prior year and $35,313 in 1985-86. From 
1 985-86 to 1 991 -92 principals' salaries increased 
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Table 54 

L 



AvERACifi Salaries of Full-Time Public School Principals by Enrollment Category 



Year Percent Change 



Enrollment 








1990-91 to 


1985-8610 


Category 


1985-86 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1991-92 


1991-92 


State 


$35,313 


$44,644 


$46,996 


53 


33.1 


<250 


26399 


33,164 


34,791 


4.9 


31.8 


250-399 


28,387 


36,299 


38311 


5.5 


35.0 


400-599 


31,095 


39,071 


40,769 


43 


31.1 


600-999 


33,428 


42,101 


43,881 


4.2 


313 


1,000-2,499 


36,427 


46,516 


48,748 


4.8 


33.8 


2,500-7,499 


39,465 


50,581 


53,417 


5.6 


35.4 


7,5004- 


39,584 


50,746 


53,125 


4.7 


34.2 


Source: Basic Educational Dau Survey 
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an averageof 33.1 percent. Percentage increases 
across enrol I ment categori es were in the 3 1 to 3 5 
percent area. No pattern in percentage increases 
across enrollment categories was apparent. The 
range in principals' salaries across enrollment 
categorieswas $18,626, with the highest salaries 
associated with larger enrollment categories. 
The average salary for nonpublic school princi- 
pals increased from $14,100 in 1985-86 to 
$26,906 in 1991-92, up from an average of 
$22,539 in 1990-91. The increase in salaries 
from 1 985-86 to 1 991 -92 represents an increase 
of 90.8 percent for the period. 



Superintendents 
Age 

The average age for public school superinten- 
dents in 1991-92 was 49.9 years compared to 
50.5 years in the prior year and 48.7 years in 
1985-86. The range in age across enrollment 
categories was about four years. The average age 
for nonpublic superintendents was 49.8 in 1 991 - 



92, although there were only five nonpublic 
superintendents. 
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Superintendent Characteeistics 1991-92 





Public 


Nonpublic 


Average age 


49.90 


49.80 


% female 


3.20 


0.00 


% minority 


0.58 


0.00 


% advanced degrees 


87.50 


100.00 


Average total experience 


24.60 


23.40 


Average district experience 


7.80 


2.40 



Source: Basic Educational Data Survey 
Dqpartment of Education 




Distribution of Males and Females 



In 1 99 1 -92, 3.2 percent of full-time public school 
superintendents were female, compared to 2.8 
percent in the prior year and 1 .6 percent in 1 985- 
86. 
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Average Salaries of Full-Time Public School Superintendents by Enrollment Category 







Year 




Percent Change 


Enrollment 








1990-91 to 


1985-86 to 


Category 


1985-86 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1991-92 


1991-92 


State 


$40,710 


$53,479 


$56,435 


5.5 


38.6 


<250 


33,597 


44362 


46,174 


4.1 


37.4 


250-399 


34,060 


46,069 


47,545 


3.2 


39.6 


400-599 


39,213 


49,407 


51,971 


5.2 


32.5 


600-999 


41,482 


52,821 


54,855 


3.9 


32.2 


1,000-2,499 


47,288 


60,274 


62,667 


4.0 


32.5 


2,500-7,499 


55,110 


71,399 


75,752 


6.1 


37.5 


7,5004- 


62,235 


81,520 


86,295 


5.9 


38.7 



Source: Bftsic Educational Dau Survey 
Department of Education 



Ethnic Distribution 

I n 1 99 1 -92, .5 8 percent of full-time publ ic school 
superintendents were minorities. This compared 
to 1 .35 percent for teachers and 2.6 percent ^or 
principals. In the prior year there were no minor- 
ity superi ntendents, nor were there any mi nority 
superintendents in 1 985-86. There were no mi- 
nority nonpublic superintendents in 1 991 -91 . 



Formal Education 

In 1985-86, 50.9 percent of public school su- 
perintendents held specialist or doctorate de- 
grees, compared to 47.4 percent in 1 99 1 -92 and 
47.7 percent in 1 990-91 . For the 1 991 -92 school 
year the percentage of superintendents with 
specialist and doctorate degrees was directly 
associated with enrollment categories, with the 
percentages of advanced degrees increasing with 
each increase in enrollment. 

Experience in Education 

The average total experience in education for 
full-time public school superintendents in 1 991 - 
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92 was 24.6 years ^compared to 24.2 years in the 
prior year and 23.6 years in 1985-86. Little 
difference in average total experience across 
enrollment categories was apparent. Average 
district longevity has decreased over time from 
8.8 years in 1985-86 to eight years in 1990-91 
and 7.8 years in 1991-92. 

Salaries 

Average salaries for public school superinten- 
dents, statewide, have risen from $40,710 in 
1985-86 to $56,435 in 1991-92, an increase of 
38.6 percent over the period. Salaries increased 
an average of 5.5 percent statewide over the 
1990-91 school year. The range in average 
salaries across enroll ment categories was $40, 1 2 1 
in 1991-92, compared to $38,158 in 1990-91 
and $26,638 in 1985-86. Average salaries in 
1 99 1 -92 were higher for each successively hi gher 
enrollment category. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratios 

In 1991 -92, pupil-teacher ratios statewide ranged 
from a high of 1 7.8:1 in grade 5 to a low of 1 3.4:1 
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egories from 1985-86 to 1991-92 except in 
districts with enrollments of 7,500 and above, 
whereK-1 2 ratios dropped from 19.5:1 to17.3:1. 

Nonpublic K-12 ratios increased slightly from 
18.1:1 in 1985-86 to 18.3:1 in 1991 -92* Exclud- 
ing kindergarten, ratios ranged from 20:1 in 
grade four to 1 3.2:1 in grade 1 2. 



Average Pupil-Teacher Ratio by Enrollmew Category 



H 1985-86 
^ 1991-92 




<250 250-399 400-599 600-999 1,000-2,499 2,500-7,499 7,50Of 

Enrollment Category 



Source: Basic Educational Dau Survey 








Department of Education 

















in grade 12 (Kindergarten pupil-teacher ratios 
areexcluded because of the variety of attendance 
alternatives offered by districts.) Ratios across all 
grades were generally up, compared to 1 990-9 1 
figures. The K-12 ratio was 16.3:1 in 1991-92 
compared to 16.2:1 in the previous year and 
1 6.6:1 in 1 985-86. Pupil-teacher ratios for K-1 2 
changed only slightly across enrollment cat- 
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Full-time Equivalent Instructional Aides in Public Schools 



EmoUment 
CategOTy 


No. of Aides 
1985-86 


No. of Aides 
1991-92 


Pupil- Aide Ratio 
1991-92 


% Liiange in 
No. of Aides 
1985-86 

to 
1991-92 


State 


2.668.6 


4.029.6 


120.7:1 


51.0 


<250 


40.1 


602 


142.3:1 


50.1 


250-399 


124.2 


179.3 


137.5:1 


44.4 


400-599 


167.5 


246.5 


198.4:1 


47.2 


600-999 


249.1 


388.4 


176.4:1 


55.9 


1.000-2.499 


605.9 


988.6 


121.7:1 


63.2 


2.500-7.499 


625.7 


895.8 


106.0:1 


43.2 


7.500f 


856.1 


U70.8 


94.7:1 


48.4 



Source: Basic Educational Dau Survey 
Depaitment of Education 




Instructioiial Aides 

The number of pupils per classroonn aide has 
dropped substantially, from 182 :1 in 1985-86 to 
128:1 in 1990-91 andto just under 121 :1 in the 
current year. Statewide, the number of instruc- 
tional aides has increased 51 percent since 1985- 
86, increasing from 2,668.6 FTE to 4,029.6 FTE. 
The greatest increase, 62.3 percent, in the num- 
ber of instructional aides occurred for districts 
with enrollments of 1 ,000-2,499. Other increases 
ranged from 43.2 percent to 55.9 percent. Pupil- 
aide ratios were lowest for the largest districts 
and highest for districts with enrollments of 400- 
599. 
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The averace .lumber of total curriculum units has increased 13.7 percent statewide from 
1985-86 to 1991-92. Average unit offerings in the current year are up slightly over the 
previous school year. 

The range in unit offerings is greater within a given enrollment category than it is from one 
enrollment category to the next. 

The average number of curriculum units offered in English/language am mathematics^ 
science, social studies and foreign language increased over the period from 1 985-86 to 
^991 -92, while vocational education units decreased over the period, although remainmg 
well above minimum state requirements. 
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Average Number of Units Offered in 1985-86 and 1991-92 
AND Percent Change in Units Offered since 1985-86 
in Public School Districts 



% Change 

Minimum Average Units Average Units 1985-86 to 

Area Standard 1985-^86 1991-92 1991-92 



Total Units 36 54.2 61.6 13.7 

English/language arts 6 6.9 8.0 15.9 

Math 6 72 8.1 12.5 

Science 5 5.6 6.3 12.5 

Social Studies 5 4.9 5.7 16.3 

Foreign language 4 3.6 5.4 50.0 

Vocational education 5 19.5 18.8 -3.6 



Source: Basic Educational Dau Survey 
£>epctment ot Education 



Total Curriculum Units 

For the state, average unit offerings in 1985-86 
were 54.2 units as compared with 61 .6 units in 
1 991 -92. Statewide, unit offerings were up 1 3.7 
percent over the period. The largest percentage 
increase in total units occurred for districts with 
enrollments under 250. The 1991-92 figure 
represents a slight increase in average offerings 
over the previous school year. Increases in units 
offered occurred across all enrollment catego- 
ries from 1985-86 to 1991-92. The minimum 
units offered in 1991-92 was 36.3 while maxi- 
mum units offered totaled 240.5. The range of 
u n i ts offered wi th i n en ro II m en t cat egor i es wa s i n 
general quite wide and, excluding the largest 
enrollment category, was greater than the range 
of units offered across enrollment categories. 

Average offerings in the smallest enrollment 
category accounted for just under 31 percent of 
average units offered in the largest enrollment 
categories. Average unit offerings in enrollment 
categories under 1 ,000 increase d in small incre- 
ments with increases in enrollment. Increases in 



unit offerings between enrollment categories 
wfth enroifments of 1 ,000 and above were more 
substantial. 

Subject Area Curriculum Units 

English/Language Arts 

English/languagearts units offered increased from 
an average of 6.9 units in 1 985-86 to eight units 
in 1991-92. Average offerings across all enroll- 
ment categories showed increases over the pe- 
riod. The range in average units offered in 1 991 - 
92 across enrollment categories was 1 5.8 units. 
From 1985-86 to 1991-92 units increased 15.9 
percent statewide, ranging from an increase of 
7.9 percent in distrias with enrollments of 400- 
599 to 28 percent in districts with enrollments 
under 250. 

Mathematics 

Average unit offerings for mathematics increased 
from 7.2 in 1985-86 to 8.1 in 1991-92. This 
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represents an average, statewide, of 12.5 per- 
cent. Increases in the average number of math- 
ematics units offered ranged from 5.7 percent in 
districts with enrollments of 600-999 to 17.3 
percent in districts with enrollments of 2,500- 
7,499 and above. 

Compared to the previous school year, average 
mathematics units were up only in districts with 
enrollments of 7,500 and above. 



Science 

Science units increased statewide from 5.6 units 
in 1 985-86 to an average of 6.3 units in 1 99 1 -92. 
This represents an average increase of 12.5 
percent in the number of science units offered. 
Percentage increases varied from 5.3 percent in 
districts with enrollments of 600-999 to 1 6 percent 
in distrias with enrollments of 2,500-7,499. On 
a statewide basis the average number of science 
units in 1 991 -92 remained unchanged from the 
previous year. 



Social Studies 

The average number of units offered in social 
studies rose from 4.9 units in 1985-86 to 5.4 
units in 1990-91 and to 5.7 units in 1991-92. 
This represents an increase overall of 16.3 per- 
cent from 1 985-86 to the current school year. 
The greatest percentage increase in average of- 
ferings, 28.6 percent, was reported by districts 
under 250 enrollment and the smallest, 7.1 
percent, by districts with enrollments of 1 ,000- 
2,499. Average units across enrollment catego- 
ries from 1990-91 to 1991-92 remained rela- 
tively constant ,except for distrias with enroll- 
ments of 7,500 and above, where average units 
increased from 10.3 to 1 1. 

Foreign Language 

in reviewing the foreign language unit offerings 
it should be noted that state mandated offerings 
for foreign language doubled from 1 985-86 to 
1 991 -92 and further, that districts were allowed 




Average Number of Units Offered in 1991-92 in Public Schools 
Enrollment Category 



Area 



<250 



Total Units 

English/language arts 

Math 

Science 

Social Studies 

Foreign language 

Vocational education 



49.7 
6.4 
7.2 
5.3 
5.4 
4.0 

14.0 



Source: Bisic Educttionil Dau Survey 
Dcpirunent of Educstion 



49.4 
6.5 
6.9 
5.3 
5.3 
4.1 

14.1 



250-399 400-599 600-999 1,000-2,499 2,500-7,499 7,500+ 



54.1 
6.8 
7.3 
5.8 
5.3 
3.9 
16.5 



55.3 
7.2 
7.4 
6.0 
5.4 
4.3 
16.8 



69.3 
8.9 
9.1 

6.6 
6.0 
6.6 
21.9 



95.3 
13.1 
11.5 
9.4 
7.8 
11.5 
27.6 



162.2 
22.2 
14.2 
11.1 
11.0 
17.9 
55.8 
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the opportunity to apply for waivers, thus ex- 
plaining why average offerings in some instances 
fail below minimum requirements. 

Foreign language units, statewide, increased from 
an average of 3.6 units in 1985-86 to 5.4 units in 
1991-92. The average number of units across 
enrollment categories varied widely from an 
average of four units in the smallest districts to an 
average of nearly 1 8 units in the largest districts. 
In terms of the percentage change in average 
units offered from 1985-86 to 1991-92, the 
smallest districts had the greatest percentage 
increase. Statewide, the percentage increase in 
unit offerings was 50 percent for the period. 



Vocational Education 

For the state, average vocational education unit 
offerings decreased from 1985-86 to 1991-92, 
from an average of 19,5 units to 1 8.8 units. The 
decrease in average units offered impacted all 
enrollment categories except those with enroll- 
ments under 250* The range in average units 
offered, across enrollment categories, was 41 .8 
units in 1991-92. The percentage change in 
average vocational units over the period from 
1985-86 to 1991-92 reflects decreases across all 
but the smallest enrollment category, ranging 
from a 20-4 percent decrease in distrias with 
enrol Iments of 7,500 and above to a 4. 1 percent 
decrease in districts with enrollments of 250- 
399. 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Introduction 



The role of the community college is changing in order to maintain currency and vitality as the 
21st century approaches. Issues of administrative and instructional use of technology, 
curricula essentia! to our global society, ensuring equity and opportunity for our diverse 
populations, and continuing staff development for faculty and staff to better serve our diverse 
populations must be addressed. The stage has been set for Iowa's community colleges to 
proactively face these significant challenges. 

This year Iowa's community college system celebrates its twenty-fifth year, focusing on the 
excellence and opportunities which the community colleges provide to the communities they 
serve. In line with this benchmark, this is the first Condition of Education Reportio be issued 
for the community colleges. This report provides lowans with a snapshot of the community 
colleges and an overview of some accomplishments and future challenges. 

A significant amount of change has occurred within the community college system over the 
past two years. Accomplishments range from a modification in the state governance structure 
to the approval of the last technical institute to become a comprehensive community college. 
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Facts 

Community colleges have emerged as the 
nation's fastest growing segment of education, 
Oohn Naisbitt, futurist) 

Iowa's community col leges are open admissions 
institutions that provide access to high quality 
postsecondary education for many people tra- 
ditionally left out of higher education. 

All lowans are provided geographic accessibility 
to higher education through Iowa's 1 5 commu- 
nity college districts. 

Each community col lege is governed by a locally 
elected board of trustees representing the resi- 
dents of the district. 

All Iowa community colleges are now compre- 
hensive institutions, offering curricula in arts and 
sciences; vocational-technical and occupational 
education; and adult and continuing education. 



Financial 

In constant 1 990 dollars, the costs of attendance 
at our nation's community colleges rose only 
one percent per year over the last decade, less 
than half the rate of increase in public four-year 
colleges and universities. 

State aid accounted for 50.8 percent of Iowa 
community college revenue in fiscal year 1992. 
Other major sources of revenue include local 
property taxes (7.2 percent), tuition and fees 
(32.4 percent) and federal aid (4.8 percent). 



Enrollment 

just over 52 percent (1 8,496) of the new fresh- 
men in Iowa colleges and universities in the fall 
of 1991 were enrolled at public community 
colleges. 



Iowa's community colleges generated a full- 
time equivalent enrollment (FTEE) of 62,907 in 
fiscal year 1 992. The average cost per FTEE was 
$3,31 6; the average state general aid expended 
per FTEE was $1,647. 

In fiscal year 1992, a total of 674,476 people 
were served through community college credit 
and non-credit programs and courses. 



Students 

The average age of credit students in community 
colleges is 27. 

Five percent of community college students in 
1992 were people of color, compared with 3.1 
percent of the total population of the state, 
according to the 1 990 census. 

In the fall of 1 991 , 57.6 percentof credit students 
in Iowa community colleges were women. 

Community college graduates tend to remain in 
Iowa to a much greater extent than graduates 
from other sectors of higher education. In 1 988, 
for example, 86.4 percent of community college 
alumni were Iowa residents. 



Instruction 

Iowa community colleges provide a total of 949 
separate college credit program offerings. 

5,968 individuals serve on 550 advisory com- 
mittees for vocational-technical and occupa- 
tional programs at Iowa's community colleges. 

All community college faculty are trained and 
experienced in their instructional area; all fac- 
ulty teaching half-time or more are licensed by 
the state of Iowa. 

In Iowa, the community colleges are responsible 
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for literacy education, adult basic education, 
and high school equivalency preparation. In 
fiscal year 1992, 47,091 people were served 
through these programs. 

Outcomes 

Eighty-nine percent of Iowa businesses regularly 
served by community college adult vocational 
training/retraining instructional programs have 
indicated that the programs had met their re- 
training needs. 

Students who transfer from an Iowa community 
college to one of the three state universities 
perform as well during their last two years as do 
student who entered the university as freshmen. 
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Accomplishments 

Governance 

The Community College Council was estab- 
lished in 1 990 by act ofthe General Assembly to 
advise the State Board of Education on substantial 
issueswhicharedirectly related tothecommunity 
college system. The Council is composed of six 
members; four State Board of Education mem- 
bers (three of which have significant knowledge 
of community college issues); one community 
college president; and one community college 
trustee. The Council has served as an advisory 
body and resource to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, received and acted on issues referred by the 
State Board of Education, made recommendations 
on policy issues, reported on items for consid- 
eration and/or action and assisted the State Board 
of Education in understanding current and 
emerging issues. 

Northeast Iowa Community College received 
State Board of Education approval to add an 
Associate in Arts degree in 1991, based upon 
recommendation of the Community College 
Council. Hawkeye Institute of Technology be- 
came a comprehensive community college as of 
January 1992, based upon recommendation of 
the Community College Council and approval 
by the State Board of Education. This was the last 
institution in the system to add an arts and 
sciences component. 

Policy Development 

Based upon recommendation of the Community 
College Council a policy on services to commu- 
nity college students with disabilities was de- 
veloped and approved by the State Board of 
Education in October 1990. 

In February 1992, the State Board of Education 
approved a vision for vocational-technical edu- 
cation in Iowa for the 21 st century based upon a 
report entitled, A Vision for Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education in Iowa for the 21st Century: A 
Report of Recommendations ofthe Vocational- 
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Technical Education Task Force, This report 
represented a collaborative effort of a task force 
composed of four secondary personnel, four 
community college personnel, one State Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education representative and 
one higher education representative. This action 
completed one goal within the state strategic 
plan and charted a direction for vocational- 
technical education in Iowa. 

Planning 

In 1 990, a major study of critical issues facing the 
community colleges culminated in a report en- 
titled ''Strengthening Community College Link- 
ages." Management information system (MIS) 
and distance learning, strategic planning and 
assessment of quality were identified as the most 
important strategic planning issues for the next 
five years. 

"Iowa Community College Strategic Planning 
Philosophy," a critical issues document, was 
developed by the community college presidents 
and trustees and submitted to the Department of 
Education in October 1990, for inclusion in the 
planning process. 

A strategic plan for the community college sys- 
tem was developed by a statewide group of 
community col lege representatives and approved 
by the State Board of Education in December 

1 991 . The plan is included in Education is Iowa's 
Future: The State Plan for Educational Excel- 
lence in the 21 St Century. 

Image 

A public service announcement on community 
college partnerships with business, labor and 
industry was developed as a collaborative effort 
and has been aired since February 1990. 

A 25th anniversary celebration was held in April 

1992, honoring individuals involved in the es- 
tablishment ofthe community college system in 
1967. A silver anniversary report was issued 
during the ceremony. 
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Learner Outcomes 
Degrees/ Awards Granted 

Community college students completing credit 
programs are awarded one of five types of de- 



grees, diplomJfs or certificates. Students com- 
pleting arts and sciences programs receive the 
Associate in Arts, Associate in Science or Asso- 
ciate in General Studies. Students completing 
vocational programs are awarded certificates, 
diplomas or one of two degrees: the Associate in 
Applied Arts or the Associate in Applied Science^ 




Degrees and Other Awards Granted 



Thousands 




Ji 





AS 



AGS 



AAA 



AAS 



Diploma Cert. 



Other 



Fiscal Year 1992 dau contains cstimalcd figures for Souihwcsicm Communiry College. 
Source: Iowa Department of Education Survey 



FY90 SFY9inFY92 




Totals: Degrees and Other Awards 



Thousands 
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The total number of awards granted decreased 
significantly from fiscal year 1990 (1989-90 
school year) to fiscal year 1991 and rose again in 
fiscal year 1992. The decrease is accounted for 
by a substantial decrease in the number of cer- 
tificates awarded and a smaller decrease in di- 
plomas. The rise from 1991 to 1992 is due to 
increases in degrees awarded. One possible 
explanation for this shift from certificates and 
diplomas to degrees could be the tighter job 
market and students enrolling in the longer de- 
gree programs in order to gain additional skills 
for employment. 

Additionally, as of January 1992, all 15 com- 
munity colleges in Iowa offer comprehensive 
^'^ucational programs that include liberal arts. 
Several institutions that had offered primarily 
vocational-technical program'^ in the past have 
recently added an arts and science curriculum. 
Among those most recently achieving compre- 
hensive community college status are Northeast 
Iowa community College in Calmar and Peosta, 
and Hawkey e Institute of Technology in Water- 
loo. This expansion of educational opportunities 
may also be in part responsible for the shift to 
degree programs. 

Number of High School Equivalency 
Diplomas Awarded 

All community colleges in the state offer high 
school equivalency courses to prepare students 
for the General Educational Development (GED) 
tests, a series of five standardized examinations 
leading to a state-awarded high school equiva- 
lency diploma. Since 1966, over 123,000 Iowa 
adults have earned this diploma, and more take 
advantage of the opportunity each year. 

A second option offered by several community 
colleges is an adult high school diploma pro- 
gram in which students accumulate credits by 
takingtraditional high school-level courses. The 
students may transfer credits to their home high 
school, or, in some cases, they may receive an 
adult high school diploma from the community 
college. 




1989 1990 1991 



Source: lowi Deptiunent of Education 




Economic Development 

Many businesses and industries across Iowa 
have joined in partnership with the community 
colleges to deliver training and basic skills to 
their employees. Since 1983, community col- 
leges have become the dominant role-player in 
the delivery c^ economic development services 
throughout the state. All training and retraining 
resulting from state initiatives is conduaed 
through community colleges. One of those state 
initiatives, the Industrial New jobs Training Aa, 
has resulted in the creation of 42,694 new jobs. 

All 15 community colleges in Iowa are well 
equipped to handle the training needs of busi- 
ness and industry and can respond quickly to 
their requests forspecial classes. In the foil owing 
graph, fiscal year 1 992, figures are not available 
forthelowa Industrial New Jobs Training Program 
and the Small Business New Jobs Training Pro- 
gram. 
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FY 90 

Arts and Sciences 
College and Parallel-Career Option 
Vocational-Technical 
High School Coop 

Total 
FY 91 

Arts and Sciences 

College Parallel-Career Option 

Vocational-Technical 

High School Coop 

Total 
FY 92 

Arts and Sciences 
College Parallel-Career Option 
Vocational-Technical 
High School Coop 
ToUl 



6.003 
U37 
6.639 
0 

13^79 

6.233 
1.279 
6.423 
12 
13,947 

6.708 
1.287 
6.334 
8 

14,337 



6.188 
1.707 
7.231 
29 
15,155 

6.832 
1.697 
7.211 
18 
15,758 



4.510 
495 
1.741 
944 
7,690 

4.854 
535 
1.637 
1.007 
8,033 

5.107 
564 
1.836 
1.112 
8,619 



8.377 
1.030 
2.981 
659 
13,047 

9.027 
1.174 
3390 
702 
14,293 

9.768 
1.203 
3,658 
817 
15,446 



24.716 
4337 
18.695 
1.603 
49,351 

26302 
4.695 

18.681 
1.750 

5M28 

28.415 
4.751 

19.039 
1,955 

54,160 



Source: Iowa DepuUnent of Education Survey 



Enrollments 

Fall Term Enrollment 

Community collegeenrollments have continued 
to increase annually. The most dramatic increase 



has been in liberal arts and sciences, a 1 3 per- 
cent increase from the fall term of 1 989 to the fall 
term of 1 991 . Table 60 shows fall term enroll- 
ment in credit programs. Each student is counted 
only once, even though they may have dropped 
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one program and entered another. College par- 
allel-career option programs prepare students in 
vocational and technical areas and give them the 
option of seeking immediate employment or 
transferringto four-year colleges and universities. 
Vocational-technical programs prepare students 
for entry level jobs. High school cooperative 
programs are jointly administered by the com- 
munity college and the secondary school and 
taught in the high school for high school credit. 

Total Number of Persons Served 



were pursued by over 400,000 peopleduringthe 
1991-92 school year. Adult basic education, 
literacy, high school completion, continuing 
education, recreational programs, and economic 
development efforts of the colleges reached an- 
other 1 72,000 people that year. Table 61 shows 
the total number of people who enrolled in the 
community colleges over the past three years. It 
is possible for a person to be counted more than 
once in any year if that person fi n ished or dropped 
one program and entered another. 



Community colleges reach the greatest number 
of persons in the community through non-col- 
lege credit programs. Vocational supplementary 
programs such as training to prepare employed 
people for career advancement in their field 



Full-Time and Part-Time Enrollments 

Traditionally, credit programs were designed for 
fuil-time enrollment and non-credit programs 




Total Number of Persons Served by Community Colleges 



Fiscal Year 1990 Fiscal Year 1991 

Full-Time Part-Time Full-Time Part-Time 



Fiscal Year 1992 
Full-Time Part-Time 



Credit Programs 
Arts and Sciences 
Vocational/rechnical-Preparatory 
Secondary Jointly Administered 
Developmental Education** 


18.324 
18^235 
4 


29.383 
24.182 
2.018 


18.314 
18.566 
0 


31.207 
27.344 
1.261 


20.606 
17.148 
2 

4.113 


32.611 
17.585 
2.131 
19,168 


Totals Credit Programs 


36^63 


55^83 


36^0 


59^12 


41,869 


71,495 


Non-credit Programs 
Vocational/Technical-Supplementary 0 
Adult Basic Ed/High School Comp. 0 
Continuing and General Education 0 
Continuing Ed. and Avocational/Recreation* 0 
Economic Development 0 


346.674 
44.874 
50.182 
67.091 
7.475 


0 
14 
64 
0 
0 


404.800 
46.711 
50.456 
65.813 
12,351 


114 
0 
0 
0 
0 


430.369 
47.091 
51.288 
66.210 
8.023 


Totals Noo-Credit Programs 


0 


516^96 


78 


580,131 


114 


602,981 


Total All Programs 


36^3 


57M79 


36,958 


639,943 


41,983 


674,476 


*Avoc«tional/recrtMional programs arc not eligible for sute reimbursement. 
**Nc« reported iep»«;vtely until Fiscil Yeir 1992. 
Source: Iowa Depanmsnt of Education Survey 
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for the part-time student. Iowa's community 
colleges have been challenged by the larger 
numbers of students pursuing credit programs on 
a part-time basis. Provisions for these students 
have been made through class scheduling in 
more traditional daytime programs, so that a 
student attending part of a day may still complete 
a program in a reasonable amount of time, and 
through evening and weekend programs spe- 
cifically tailored to the part-time student who 
cannot attend during traditional daytime hours. 
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Credft Program Enrollments 



gQ Thousands 




FY 90 



FY 91 
FuU-Tune 



FY 92 
Ptrt-Time 



Source: lowt DcpHmCTt of Eduotioo Survey 



NoN-CREDrr Program Enrollments 
Part-Time Students 



700 
600 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 
0 



Thousands 




FY 90 



FY 91 



FY.92 



Source: lowt Dcputmcnt of Education Survey 



Thenon-credit program enrollments in Figure 1 5 
do not include full-time students; 78 were re- 
ported in fiscal year 1 991 and 1 1 4 in fiscal year 
1992. 

Postsecondai y Enrollment Options 

Many community colleges are taking advantage 
of Iowa's Postsecondary Enrollment Options Act 
to provide greater opportunities to area high 
school students. Secondary students have the 
opportunity to take college-level courses, taught 
by community college faculty in the high school. 
During the 1 990-91 school year 307 secondary 
students took advantage of this opportunity. In 
the 1 991 -92 school year this number rose to 878. 

Learner Characteristics 

Community college students are representative 
of Iowa's population. Minority enrollment is 
increasing; women make up more than 50 per- 
cent of students in arts and sciences, career 
option, and vocational-technical credit programs. 
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Fall Term Enrollment by Ethnic Group 



FY 91 
No. % 



FY 92 % Change 
No. % 91-92 



Native American/ 
Alaskan 197 



.16 



225 .45 12.4 



Asian/ Pacific 
Islands 494 1.03 



531 1.07 7.0 
1.066 2.23 1.195 2.40 10.8 



Black 

ffispanic 381 .80 442 .89 13.8 
White 45.354 94.86 46.960 94.44 3.4 
Non-Resident 



Alien 



321 



.67 



374 .75 14.2 



Source: lowt Depanment of Educition 
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Credit Program Enrollment by Geninbr 

AND EnROLLMEOT StATUS 



Female: Full-Ume 
14.735 



Mtle: Part-Time 
7,690 




Female: Full-Time 
15.155 



Male: Pmrt-Time 
8.033 



Mile: 

Full-Timc 
13,879 




Female: FuU-Ume 
15.758 



Male: Part-Tmie 
8.619 



Male: 

FuU-Time 
13.947 



Female: Part-Time 
13,047 



Female: Part-Ume 
14.293 




Male: 

Fuli-Ume 
13.947 



Female: Part-Tmie 
15.446 



Fiscal 90 


Fiscal 91 


Fiscal 92 


Total Enrollment: 49,351 


Total Enrollment: 51,428 


Total Enrollment: 54,160 


Source: Iowa De{>aitmcnt of Education Survey 




Degrees'AND Other Awards Granted by Gender 






Fiscal Year 90 



Fiscal Year 91 



Fiscal Year 92 



I Males 



Females 



Source: Iowa Department of Education Survey 
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Programs 

Community College Programs 

There is a broad range of prGt,rams offered across 
the state. Some are offered at most community 
colleges, while other, highly specialized pro- 
grams may be available on only one or two 



campuses. In fiscal year 1992, 345 different 
programs were offered by Iowa's community 
colleges. Adding the multiple locations for many 
programs, a total of 949 different program of- 
ferings were available. All of arts and sciences is 
considered to be one program, and this category 
is not included in Figure 1 8. 




Instructional Programs Ofitf.red 




Career Option 



Part-Time Prep. 



Short-Term Prep. 



y/////////////////. 




■mm 



3 



Apprenticeship 



H.S. Joint Admin. 



Adult Supplemental 




0 50 100 150 

Fiscal Year l99oiB Fiscal Year 1991 



200 250 

□ 



^ Fiscal Year 1992 



Source: lowi Dqwrtmem of Education 
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Finance 

The primary funding sources for community 
colleges are state appropriations, local property 



taxes and student tuition and fees. State aid is 
generated through a contaa hour formula. 
Contact hours are the actual time students spend 
in classes, (Table 63) 



Revenues and Expetwitures Fiscal Years 1990-1992 



Fiscal Year 1990 Fiscal Year 1991 Fiscal Year 1992 

Amount % Amount % Amount % 



Revenue Sources 



Student Fees 


$5,898,086 


3.2 


$6,446,395 


3.2 


$6 799 497 


3.2 


Tuition 


53.I85;22I 


29.2 


57,983,742 


28.9 


64,668,675 


30.7 


Local Support 


15,226,830 


8.4 


15,059,203 


7.5 


15,077,411 


7.2 


State Aid 


89,844,229 


49.3 


103,083,623 


51.4 


107,036,541 


50.8 


Federal Aid 


9,647,666 


5.3 


10,013,803 


5.0 


10,129,910 


4.8 


Sales and Service 


2,468,965 


1.4 


1,985,119 


1.0 


1,745,510 


0.8 


Other Income 


6,054,283 


3.3 


5,866,744 


2.9 


5,104,088 


2.4 


Grand Total Revenue 


$182^25,280 


100.0 


$200,438,628 


100.0 


$210,561,631 


100.0 


Expenditures by Function 












Liberal Aits and Sciences 


$33,404,999 


18.4 


$36,815,575 


18.4 


$40,412,215 


19.4 


Vocational-Technical 


61,614,324 


34.0 


66,606,797 


33.3 


64,240,517 


30.8 


Adult Education 


21,168,518 


II.7 


24,549,787 


12.3 


26,576,753 


12.7 


Cooperative Services 


3,037,048 


1.7 


3,734,755 


1.9 


5,096,171 


2.4 


Administration 


10,249,624 


5.7 


11,045,051 


5.5 


11,536,469 


5.5 


Student Services 


13,084,284 


7.2 


14,269,522 


7.1 


15,695,745 


7.5 


Learning Resources 


6,352,841 


3.5 


6,993,675 


3.5 


7,271,249 


3.5 


Physical Plant 


16,470321 


9.1 


18,581,900 


9.3 


18,991,133 


9.1 


General Institution 


15,767,829 


8.7 


17,230,124 


8.6 


18,80536 


9.0 


Total Disbursements 


$181,149,788 


100.0 


$199,827,386 


100.0 


$208,625,538 


100.0 



Source: lowt DqMitment of Education 
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Expenditures by Category 



CapiuaOutUy2% 



Capital Ouday 2% 




Capital OKlay 2% 



Current 
Expenses 




Salaries 78% 

Fiscal 1990 
ToUI$m,14^791 



Salaries 77% 

FIsail 1991 
Total $199^27^ 



Salaries 78% 

Fiscal 1992 
ToUI$20M2S^S 



* ^rce: Iowa Dq>anmem of Hducaiion 



Tuition 

Tuition charges at Iowa's community colleges 
have increased an average of 5.1 percent per 
year over thepast three years. Whilecolleges are 



attempting to keep tuition low, in times when 
resources are not increasing at the same rate as 
expenses, tuition increases may be the only 
option a college has to maintain revenue levels. 




Iowa Resident Tuition per Year 







Fiscal Year 1990 
HH Low 



Fiscal Year 1991 
Average | | High 



Fiscal Year 1992 Fiscal Year 1993 

Based on 12 credit hours per term 



Source: Iowa Depaitmem of Education ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Financial Aid college students. The number of students en- 

rolled in credit programs for those years is also 
The following tables show the number of awards shown for comparison. Some students received 

for financial aid received by Iowa community xnoxe than one award. 



Tiible 64 



Financial Aid Awarded to Community College Students 





Fiscal Year 1988 


Fiscal Year 1989 


Fiscal Year 1990 




Number of 
Awards 


Dollars 
Awarded 


Number of 
Awards 


Etollars 
Awarded 


Number of Dollars 
Awards Awarded 


Non-repayable Aid* 
Loans 

Employment** 


30,753 
13,259 
4,038 


$26,458,713 
821,852,245 
82,023,578 


33,712 
13,911 
3,819 


$31,565,420 
522,806,758 
52,404,168 


37,171 $34,702,983 
14,346 527,015,427 
4,391 52,683,218 


Total 


48,050 


$50,334,536 


51,442 


556,776,346 


55,908 564,401,628 


Students 


44,938 




47,374 




49,726 



♦ Non-rcpayablc *id includes grwiis *nd scholarships. 
**Employmcm includes work-study programs. 

Note: Dtu is noi yet tvtikblc for fiscal year 1991 (1990-91 school year) and fiscal year 1992 (1991-92 school year). 
Source: Iowa College Student Aid Commission 
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